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Divided  into  several  compartments.  Each  . 

has  revolving  paddles  set  on  an  angle 

which  lifts  the  tomatoes  and  deposits  them  ^ 

into  the  next  compartment  until  they  reach  wVH 

the  last  compartment  and  are  then  carried 

out  by  the  conveyor.  These  paddles  being 
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^  ^  If  every  retailer  knew  how  to  build 

sales-making  displays  of  your  products — and  did  so — your  sales 
would  leap  ahead  tremendously.  It  is  to  your  advantage,  then,  to 
tell  them  how  —  all  of  them.  Urge  your  wholesalers  to  have 
their  men  distribute  these  display  folders  direct  to  retailers. 

Putting  a  copy  of  this  helpful  folder  into  every  third  or  fourth 
case  you  ship  for  the  next  few  weeks  will  get  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  retailers  quickly,  and  right  when  they  are  opening  the 
cases.  Shows  them  where  to  put  your  Canned  Foods — on  dis~ 
play,  not  under  the  counter. 

The  blank  back  page  leaves  space  for  your  sales  message,  or 
your  wholesaler’s.  Write  Continental  today  for  as  many  folders 
as  you  will  use. 
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SOFT  SOAP  OR  CAUSTIC? — Anonymous  (un¬ 

signed)  letters  are  not  entitled  to  attention,  but 
here  is  one,  which,  because  protected  by  the  cloak 
of  obscurity  possibly  speaks  more  plainly,  on  intimate 
subjects,  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  name  had  to 
appear.  Remember  your  name  will  always  be  with¬ 
held  if  you  ask  it,  so  never  hesitate  to  write.  Get  it 
off  your  chest !  But  what  have  you  to  say  to  this : 

Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

“One  cannot  help  wondering  whether  you  actually  believe 
what  you  write  in  your  market  reports,  or  whether  you  are 
merely  trying  to  help  the  ‘poor  dumb  canners’  to  keep  up 
their  morale.  (I’m  referring  in  this  letter  to  tomatoes.) 

I  am  not  a  ‘poor  dumb  canner’  but  merely  an  underpaid 
shipping  clerk  who  loves  the  canning  business  and  who 
takes  too  dern  much  interest  in  the  markets,  etc. 

“For  as  long  as  I  have  been  connected  with  the  canning 
industry,  I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  your 
paper — I  like  particularly  your  editorials — your  views  are 
so  much  mine  that  I  believe  you  must  have  gotten  them 
from  me — both  social  and  economical. 

“But  your  market  report  page  each  week  is  filled  with 
too  much  encouragement  for  canners.  They  really  are  a 
childish  lot:  up  on  the  mountain  one  day  and  down  in  the 
valley  the  next.  If  they  even  hear  the  slightest  encourag¬ 
ing  suggestion  of  a  good  report  they  can’t  rest  until  they 
hurry  about  enlarging  the  old  cannery  and  increasing  ca¬ 
pacity.  They  go  into  the  market  and  buy  every  Lord’s  thing 
the  farmers  stick  off  on  them — no  questions  asked.  They 
cut  some  poor  old  farmer  who  brings  fair  stock  in  an  old 
wagon,  and  to  some  high-pressure  bootlegger  they  pay  out¬ 
landish  prices  for  tomatoes  shopped  from  one  factory  to 
another  for  the  high  dollar. 

“If  the  market  jumps  2V2C  per  dozen  they  go  out  and  put 
the  price  of  raw  stock  up  right  away.  They  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  every  advance  of  Ic  per  basket  means  about 
that  per  dozen  for  there  are  not  very  many  better  seasonal 
averages  the  last  few  years  unless  the  water  hose  helps  out. 
Neither  do  they  realize  that  raising  the  price  per  basket 
does  not  make  more  tomatoes  on  the  vines.  The  other  can¬ 
ner  has  to  raise  his  price  to  keep  his  help  working  and  he 
figures  somehow  by  God  or  good  luck  (never  good  manage¬ 
ment)  that  the  market  MAY  jump  up  a  little  and  he’ll  be 
able  to  pay  this  advance. 

“I’m  wondering  if  you  won’t  agree  with  the  above.  After 
several  years  of  it,  I  think  I  have  painted  the  picture  pretty 
well.  If  the  canners  could  just  see  just  how  bad  things  are 
they  would  not  be  excited  to  pay  high  prices  for  raw  stock 
— they  would  demand  better  quality  from  the  farmers  and 
bootleg  truckers,  and  consequently  they  would  not  flood  the 
market  with  a  lot  of  bad  goods. 

“What  in  Heaven  is  wrong  with  the  canners  anyhow? 
They  are  no  more  organized  than  a  bunch  of  farmers.  Not 
as  much  so  because  the  farmers  sometimes  take  things  into 
their  own  hands  and  demand  higher  prices — the  canners 
merely  lose  their  shirts  and  cause  their  fellow  canners  to 
lose  theirs,  and  it’s  bad  all  way  around.  I  don’t  see  why 
our  local  organizations  can’t  be  of  more  use  to  canners. 
Everybody  else  in  the  country  organizes  and  goes  down  to 
Washington  and  demands  laws  that  make  their  business 


better  and  lets  them  show  a  profit  and  the  canner  sits  on 
a  tomato  basket  and  laments  about  what  his  fellow  canners 
are  doing  and  why  things  are  as  bad  as  they  are,  while 
they  themselves  are  the  fly  in  the  ointment. 

“The  cost  of  cans  and  cases  alone  is  27c  plus,  per  dozen, 
without  any  waste  whatever.  Take  27c  from  62%c  (the 
market  price)  and  see  how  far  SBVzc  will  go  toward  loss- 
ages,  tomatoes,  fuel,  labels,  oils,  labor  and  peeling,  insur¬ 
ance,  swells,  brokerage,  discount,  telephone,  rejections, 
drayage,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  a  profit  for  their  work  and 
investment.  Somebody  is  going  to  come  out  the  little  end 
of  the  horn.  Perhaps  the  thing  to  do  is  for  the  canners  to 
go  so  badly  broke  on  this  62  %c  future  price  that  they  will 
learn  to  behave  themselves  and  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip. 

“This  letter  is  merely  written  to  blow  off  a  lot  of  steam. 
Will  you  take  from  it  some  of  the  troubles  which  I  am  sure 
you  realize  every  canner  is  having  right  now  and  write  up 
something  that  will  make  them  sit  up  and  take  notice? 
Keep  up  your  good  paper — we  love  it.  It’s  our  Sunday’s 
reading  matter.” 

Dear  Anonymous!  If  we  did  not  believe  what  we 
say  in  our  Weekly  Review,  we  could  not  write  it.  How 
can  any  man  do  anything  in  which  he  has  no  faith  or 
belief?  Yet  if  all  canners  believed  that  good  quality 
canned  foods  cannot  be  packed  in  excess  of  market 
demand,  there  would  be  no  poor  canned  foods  packed, 
and  there  would  be  no  market  troubles.  More  than 
that,  all  hands  could  clearly  see  that  with  the 
thoroughly  cleaned  up  condition  of  the  spot  market 
which  confronted  new  packs  this  season,  there  could 
be  no  good  reason  to  cut  pricess  to,  or  below  cost,  be¬ 
cause  if  good  quality  (not  necessarily  fancy  nor  even 
extra  standard)  were  packed  in  every  instance,  the 
market  could  not  be  overpacked  in  one  season.  Good 
quality  canned  foods  have  never  broken  the  market, 
because  the  people  have  never  been  able  to  find  enough 
good  canned  foods.  For  crass,  unmitigated  damp- 
hoolishness,  then,  the  packer  of  poor,  sloppy  canned 
foods  takes  the  Blue  Ribbon!  His  only  competitor  is 
his  fellow  canner  who  actually  believes  that  the  only 
way  to  make  money  in  canning  is  to  put  up  a  huge 
pack  of  trash  for  quick  sale  to  bargain  buyers!  And 
there  are  many  such.  Sensible  canners  ought  not  to 
be  bothered  by  such  morons,  any  more  than  sensible 
men  in  other  walks  of  life  are  bothered  by  the  insane, 
the  irresponsible;  much  less  will  sensible  canners  be 
influenced  to  change  their  methods  of  packing  down 
to  thfe  insane  levels,  nor  to  cut  their  prices  to  meet  the 
insane  prices,  no  matter  how  frantically  the  commis¬ 
sion-hungry  dirvishes  whirl  to  induce  them  to  meet 
the  price.  If  you  know  what  we  mean,  and  you  do. 

The  industry  never  before  had  such  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pack  a  large  amount  of  goods  and  to  market 
them  at  a  profit,  as  it  has  this  season.  But  to  do  so 
many,  if  not  most,  canners  will  have  to  replace  wish- 
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bones  with  good  stiff  backbones.  If  as  an  industry  you 
haven’t  the  “guts”  to  develop  the  situation  that  is  so 
plainly  evident,  then  you  don’t  deserve  to  succeed. 
You’ve  got  to  do  it  yourself — pack  the  goods  well ;  price 
them  at  a  profit  and  fight  for  it.  When  told  the  buyers 
can  buy  at  62  V2  cents  tell  him  if  that’s  the  kind  of 
stuff  he  wants,  go  to  that  kind  of  a  canner,  and 


FRANK  HAMACHEK,  Sr. 


send  his  agent  along  with  him — or  farther!  There’s 
your  stumbling  block.  Can  you  meet  it?  And  if  you 
can’t,  quit  complaining  about  having  your  pennies 
taken  away  from  you. 

The  man  who  hasn’t  guts  enough  to  fight  for  a  profit 

doesn’t  deserve  a  profit. 

*  *  ♦ 

H.  S.  Y.  of  U.  S.  W.  sincere  regrets  for  an  uninten¬ 
tional  hurt.  See  Grams. 

*  * 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  HUMANITARIAN— The  in¬ 
dustry  lost  one  of  its  noblest  characters  when,  on  July 
18th,  Mr.  Frank  Hamachek  went  to  his  reward.  The 
industry  knew  him  as  the  maker  of  good  pea  handling 
machinery;  old  friends  knew  him  as  a  genial,  homely 
philosopher,  with  a  chuckle  that  made  him  famous, 
but  no  man  ever  sought  his  counsel  but  went  away  in 
admiration  and  wonderment  at  his  wisdom.  Yet  the 
world  did  not  know  the  font  of  human  care  and  interest 
that  impelled  the  whole  life  of  this  fine  old  Austrian 
gentleman,  his  love  for  his  fellow  man. 

For  six  thousand  years  the  world  had  been  slave  to 
the  cockle  in  the  wheat,  which  our  Savior  is  authority 
for  saying  “The  enemy,  the  devil,  sowed  amid  the  good 
wheat.”  Frank  Hamachek  devised  a  machine  to  remove 
this  cockle  and  any  miller  will  tell  you  what  a  revolu¬ 
tion  that  made  in  his  business.  He  patented  it  to  keep 
it  from  exploitation  by  others,  but  he  steadfastly 
refused  to  demand  any  royalties  or  tribute,  as  he  could 
legally  have  done  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars, 
for  all  humanity  was  his  debtor. 
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Similarly  he  discovered  and  patented  the  process 
which  took  the  discoloring  germ  from  wheat  as  it  was 
being  ground  into  flour,  and  thereby  enabled  bakers 
to  turn  out  a  white,  crisp  loaf  instead  of  the  lead-gray, 
pasty  loaf  of  old.  That  is  where  “patent  flour”  comes 
from.  Again  he  proclaimed  that  the  benefit  belonged 
to  humanity,  and  should  not  be  made  the  means  of 
monetary  gain.  Every  loaf  of  bread  could  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  Frank  Hamachek  a  tribute  in  money. 
But  he  would  not.  He  gave  his  discovery  to  humanity. 
Match  those  actions  with  present  day  tendencies,  and 
you  get  the  picture  of  the  man  who  has  gone  to  a 
splendid  reward,  for  he  did  these  things  to  all  His  little 
ones,  and  He  who  promised  that  no  such  action  would 
go  unrewarded  will  not  fail  in  His  promise. 

And  did  he  do  this  because  he  was  a  rich  man? 

He  came  over  here,  as  a  youth,  a  poor  immigrant 
boy,  and  was  poor  when  he  made  these  discoveries. 

Later  in  life  he  was  rewarded  with  earthly  goods, 
through  the  making  of  the  now  famous  pea  machinery. 
But  here  again  he  saved  pea  canners  possibly  millions 
of  dollars,  because  he  would  have  no  part  in  a  plan  to 
exploit  the  users  of  his  machinery.  A  capitalistic 
syndicate,  realizing  the  possibilities,  offered  to  buy  his 
business  at  several  million  dollars,  allowing  him  to 
pocket  a  cool  million,  plus  considerable  stock  in  the 
Syndicate.  His  reply  was  that  his  business  was  not 
worth  so  much,  and  he  flatly  refused  to  trade.  That 
may  bring  him  nearer  home  to  you. 

Frank  Hamachek,  a  noble  Austrian  in  character, 
though  humble  in  birth,  lived  his  Catholic  faith  as  a 
real  benefactor  of  humanity,  and  was  a  prized  addition 
to  our  American  citizenship.  Truly  the  world  needs 
more  such  men,  and  is  the  better  because  Frank  Hama¬ 
chek  lived. 

Frank  Hamachek,  Jr.,  upon  whose  shoulders  the  care 
of  the  business  decended  several  years  ago,  together 
with  his  brother,  Albert,  and  other  relatives,  may  well 
be  proud  of  their  father,  and  this  industry  and  the 
world  ought  never  forget  him. 
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Grade  Marketing  oF  Cannery  Tomatoes 

in 

New  Jersey  and  Other  States 


By  GEORGE  B.  CRISP 

Supervisor,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Marketing 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture 


Trenton,  N.  J.,  March,  1935. 

HE  production  of  tomatoes  for  use  in  various 
canned  products  has  for  many  years  been  an  im¬ 
portant  item  in  the  total  annual  income  of  New 
Jersey  growers.  During  the  past  seven  years  with  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  acreage  of  the  country,  the  State  has 
produced  one-eighth  of  the  total  tonnage  with  annual 
income  ranging  from  approximately  $5,000,000.00  in 
1930  to  $1,250,000.00  in  1933.  In  1933  and  1934  with 
a  general  decline  in  prices  and  conditions  unfavorable 
to  high  production,  the  total  income  to  growers  of  the 
State  has  decreased  nearly  one-third  of  the  average  for 
the  five-year  period  1928-1932,  which  was  $3,218,- 
000.00.  The  following  table  indicates  that  the  acreage 
planted  in  the  State  varies  very  little  from  year  to  year. 
The  increase  in  acreage  in  1934  over  1933  was  a 
thousand  acres  in  the  State,  while  the  increase  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  approximately  80,000  acres. 
This  increase  was  chiefly  in  Indiana,  California  and 
Maryland,  with  the  three  States  increasing  50,000 
acres  in  1934  over  1933. 

lOMATOES  FOR  MANUFACTURE* 


AcreaKe  Production — Tons  Value — $1,000  Av.  Price  Per  Ton 


Year 

U.  S. 

N.  J. 

U.  S. 

N.  J. 

u.  s. 

N.  J. 

U.  S. 

N.  J. 

1928 

270,850 

33,000 

997,200 

118,800 

14,130 

2,198 

1929 

323,720 

33,000 

1,634,800 

214,500 

22,884 

4,075 

$15.35 

$21.00 

1930 

407,950 

43,000 

1,757,600 

258,000 

26,311 

6,005 

15.05 

19.40 

1931 

296,120 

30,000 

976,500 

132,000 

11,519 

2,069 

11.80 

15.60 

1932 

280,510 

30,000 

1,141,000 

186,000 

11,491 

2,753 

10.08 

14.80 

1933 

280,150 

27,000 

1,081,300 

89,100 

12,316 

1,203 

11.39 

13.60 

1934 

352,130 

30,700 

1,389,600 

122,800 

16,932 

1,719 

12.18 

14.00 

*  Fipcures  from  Crops  &  Markets,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Afjricultural  Economics. 

NOTE:  In  1933  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture  isssued  Circular 
No.  231  entitled,  “Marketing  Cannery  Tomatoes  on  Grade  in  New  Jersey.” 
This  circular  was  written  by  William  C.  Lynn,  then  Supervisor,  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Marketing  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  The  circular  was  based  on 
the  first  year's  experience  with  cannery  grades  for  tomatoes.  Since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Circular  No.  231,  two  more  years  have  gone  by.  New  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  developed  which  should  be  of  interest  to  growers,  canners  and 
public  agents.  Therefore,  Mr.  Crisp  has  been  requested  to  write  this  article 
as  a  supplement  to  Circular  No.  231. 

W.  W.  OLEY. 

GRADING  CANNERY  TOMATOES 

N  1923  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  the  endorsement  of  various  canners  and 
growers  from  different  sections  of  the  country, 
began  a  study  of  various  raw  products  used  for  canning 
to  determine  the  possibility  of  establishing  standards 
or  grades  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  contracting  and 
delivery  of  such  products.  After  a  careful  study  in 
different  sections  of  the  country,  the  department  in 
1926  formulated  grades  for  “Tomatoes  For  Canning,” 
and  the  contracting  and  delivery  of  this  product  on 
the  basis  of  official  grades  started.  This  method  of 


buying  and  selling  canning  stock  has  spread  to  most  of 
the  States  and  includes  many  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  apples,  corn,  spinach,  cherries  and 
cabbage  (for  kraut).  The  department,  after  further 
study,  found  that  the  tomato  grades  did  not  meet  the 
needs  of  that  part  of  the  indusry  which  used  stock  for 
making  juice,  puree,  catsup,  etc.  Therefore,  in  1933 
a  grade  was  formulated  for  “Tomatoes  For  Manufac¬ 
ture  Of  Strained  Tomato  Products,”  in  which  the  chief 
differences  with  the  other  grade  are  that  the  stock 
“shall  be  free  from  stems,”  which  is  not  required  in 
the  grade  for  “Tomatoes  For  Canning,”  and  no  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  for  a  minimum  size  requirement  in  this 
grade.  (These  specifications  and  others  are  some  times 
changed  by  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  tomatoes 
are  then  inspected  on  basis  of  the  contract  at  that 
particular  plant.) 

The  principle  of  contracting  tomatoes  for  canning 
on  a  grade  basis  is  to  improve  production  and  handling 
methods,  which  result  in  the  delivery  of  higher  quality 
stock.  The  grower  who  delivers  high  quality  stock 
should  be  paid  a  premium,  as  it  makes  possible  a  high 
quality  manufactured  product,  which  can  be  canned 
with  a  minimum  loss  and  at  a  low  cost.  The  practice 
of  paying  a  flat  price  for  all  stock  accepted  discrimi¬ 
nates  against  the  good  grower  and  pays  a  premium 
to  the  grower  who  delivers  poor  stock.  This  often  re¬ 
sults  in  the  delivery  of  stock  which  will  just  “get  by,” 
which  causes  a  high  percentage  of  waste  and  a  low 
grade  manufactured  product.  The  use  of  recognized 
standard  grades  often  eliminates  misunderstandings 
between  the  canner  and  the  grower,  as  the  grower 
has  a  definite  basis  to  determine  whether  or  not  he 
is  meeting  the  requirements  of  his  contract.  The  vari¬ 
ous  interpretations  of  the  phrase  “good,  firm,  sound, 
red  ripe  tomatoes”  are  eliminated,  and  the  factors  of 
seasonal  conditions  and  varying  prices  do  not  enter 
into  the  fulfillment  of  an  individual  contract.  The 
grading  of  a  grower’s  stock  by  a  person  who  is 
neutral  and  is  not  concerned  with  the  interest  of  the 
canner  or  grower  has  a  tendency  to  eliminate  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  grower  some  times  has,  that  the  canner 
accepts  or  rejects  his  stock  because  “tomatoes  are 
cheap”  or  that  “the  cannery  has  his  pack  for  the 
season.” 

In  New  Jersey  the  inspection  of  cannery  tomatoes 
is  done  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  co-operat¬ 
ing.  Inspectors,  who  are  trained  and  licensed  by  the 
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U.  S.  D.  A.  and  who  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Department  Supervisor,  select  representative 
samples  from  each  load  and  classify  the  tomatoes  in 
that  sample  as  U.  S.  No.  1,  U.  S.  No.  2  and  Culls.  The 
tomatoes  in  each  grade  are  weighed  and  the  quality  of 
the  load  is  computed  in  percentages  for  each  grade. 
Should  the  grower  or  canner  feel  that  the  grade  of  any 
particular  load  is  not  a  representative  one,  the  inter¬ 
ested  parties  may  secure  a  regrade  or  reinspection 
which  is  done  by  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  work 
at  that  particular  cannery  or  by  the  State  supervisor. 

The  use  of  the  U.  S.  grades  in  New  Jersey  was 
first  tried  in  1929  at  the  P.  J.  Ritter  Company  and 
continued  for  two  more  years  on  a  straight  price  basis. 
In  1932  four  canner s  in  the  State  contracted  on  a 
price  differential  basis,  using  the  U.  S.  grades  as  a 
basis  of  quality  determination.  During  the  1934 
season,  these  four  with  two  others  who  had  formerly 
bought  on  a  flat  rate  basis  contracted  on  the  quality 
differential  basis.  Approximately  65  per  cent  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  the  State  was  inspected  during  the 
season.  The  volume  inspected  in  the  various  States  is 
given  in  the  table  below.  Although  the  volume  in  some 
States  has  declined,  the  volume  for  the  country  has 
increased  each  year. 

VOLUME  CANNERY  TOMATOES  INSPECTED 


1930  1931  1932  1933  1934 

tons  tons  tons  tons  tons 

Colorado  .  10,805  12,054  4,016  3,524  12,870 

Delaware  . . .  5,741  7,630  4,707  none 

Illinois  .  4,391  3,954 

Indiana  .  85,000  100,000  110,000  X  143,250 

Maryland  .  11,500  3,232b  3,903  8,376 

New  Jersey  .  a  a  151,140  62,979i/i  91,060 

New  York  .  8,750  59,847  54,608  35,311  64,064 

Ohio  .  9,098  18,088  23,636  26,628  28,171 

Pennsylvania  .  746  6,682  10,847  10,004  16,464 

Utah  .  52,107  20,567  27,096  26,829 

Virginia  .  1,182  6,345  3,574  X  26 

Oregon  .  .  .  X  1,222 


a  Inspection  made,  but  tomatoes  bought  on  flat  rate, 
b  Does  not  include  one  factory. 

X  Figures  not  available. 

RESULTS  OF  GRADING  IN  1934 

IN  New  Jersey  the  general  average  for  August  and 
the  first  week  in  September  was  good,  with  a  low 
percentage  of  waste  and  fairly  good  color.  In  some 
sections  unfavorable  conditions  caused  delivery  of  low 
quality  stock  at  this  time.  A  cloud-burst  in  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Salem  counties,  with  seven  inches  of  rainfall, 
caused  considerable  damage.  Many  fields  were  com¬ 
pletely  “drowned  out”  and  in  others  heavy  defoliation 
resulted  in  sunburn  and  poor  color.  The  quality  of 
tomatoes  delivered  during  this  period  varied  con¬ 
siderably,  depending  largely  upon  whether  or  not  the 
crop  had  been  damaged  by  storms  and  the  care  in 
picking  as  practiced  by  various  growers. 

During  the  week  of  September  10-15  heavy  rains  and 
cool  cloudy  weather  caused  serious  damage  to  the  crop 
and  the  average  quality  of  the  previous  week  of  59 
per  cent  U.  S.  No.  1,  38  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  2  and  3  per 
cent  culls  dropped  to  44  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  1,  50  per 
cent  U.  S.  No.  2  and  6  per  cent  culls.  With  continued 
unfavorable  conditions  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  most  growers  were  evidently  careful  in  har¬ 
vesting  the  crop  as  the  season  average  is  higher  than 
would  usually  be  expected  when  the  many  factors  which 
were  unfavorable  to  high  quality  production  are  taken 


into  consideration.  The  season’s  average  of  58  per 
cent  U.  S.  No.  1,  39  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  2,  and  3  per 
cent  culls  represents  a  wide  variation  in  the  quality  of 
the  stock  delivered.  This  was  probably  caused  by 
different  conditions  during  harvest  time  in  the  various 
sections,  and  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  care  or  proper 
supervision  in  picking.  Growers’  deliveries  from  the 
same  sections  show  wide  variation  with  some  growers 
delivering  loads  which  were  uniform  in  quality  and 
high  in  percentage  of  No.  I’s,  with  others  delivering 
loads  very  irregular  in  quality  with  a  low  percentage 
of  No.  I’s.  The  presence  of  anthracnose  on  stock  de¬ 
livered  during  practically  all  the  season  probably  was 
a  factor  in  lowering  the  average  grade  for  the  season, 
as  it  caused  considerable  waste  and  lowered  the  grade 
on  the  fruit  affected. 

The  weekly  average  percentages  for  the  past  three 
seasons  indicated  that  deliveries  during  August  and 
early  September  are  of  the  highest  quality  of  the 
season  and  that  the  quality  goes  down  as  the  season 
progresses.  Weather  and  growing  conditions  cause 
this  to  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  evidently  a  grower 
who  has  “earlys”  or  “second  earlys”  would  deliver  a 
higher  quality  product  to  the  canner  and  receive  a 
greater  price  than  the  grower  who  has  only  late 
tomatoes.  Records  of  deliveries  of  various  growers 
indicate  that  those  who  have  a  high  yield  per  acre  have 
a  high  average  grade. 

The  following  table  shows  loads,  tonnage  and  aver¬ 
age  percentage  of  stock  delivered  each  week  from 
July  30  to  October  6.  Deliveries  during  July  were 
very  light  and  are  not  listed  weekly,  but  are  included 
in  the  totals  for  the  season. 


No.  Percentage 

Week  Loads  Tons  U.  S.  1  U.  S.  2  Culls 

July  30-August  4 .  393  719M>  59  39  2 

August  6-11  .  1,732  4,007  59  38  3 

August  13-18  .  3,367  7,900  56  41  3 

August  20-26  .  6,466  14,996  63  35  2 

Augrust  27-September  1 .  7,360  21,647’4  63  35  2 

September  3-8  .  6,546  14,539»A.  69  38  3 

September  10-15  .  3,484  14,639‘4  44  60  6 

September  17-22  .  4,666  6,639  55  41  4 

September  24-29  .  2,904  11,396  64  41  6 

October  1-6  .  1,068  6,680>A.  49  44  7 

Season  Total  .  36,018  91,060i/4  58  39  3 

Season  1933  .  26,411  62,979V-!  52  44  4 

Season  1932  .  66,738  151,140V^  68  39  3 


In  1934  the  use  of  standard  grades  as  a  basis  of 
contracting  was  continued  in  most  of  the  States  pro¬ 
ducing  cannery  tomatoes.  From  data  now  on  hand 
there  was  a  wide  variation  in  the  quality  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
a  wide  difference  in  growing  conditions  in  the  various 
areas.  In  the  midwestern  states  not  affected  by  the 
severe  drought,  the  quality  was  above  average.  In 
Utah  the  average  for  the  season  was  69  per  cent  U.  S. 
No.  1,  25  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  2  and  6  per  cent  culls,  and 
in  Colorado  an  average  of  60  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  1  and 
36  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  2  and  4  per  cent  culls.  Oregon 
reports  that  considerable  damage  was  done  by  worms 
resembling  the  common  corn  ear  worm,  amounting  to 
10  to  15  per  cent.  Otherwise  the  percentage  of  74 
per  cent  U.  S.  No.  1  would  have  been  higher.  The 
averages  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  some¬ 
what  better  than  in  New  Jersey,  with  New  York 
averaging  66  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  1,  32  per  cent  U.  S, 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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f  Small  Cost 
Big  Saving 

Require*  little  Attention 

THE  LANGSENKAMP  STRAINER 

Improves  Appearance  and  Quality 
oF  Pulp,  Tomato  and  Fruit  Juices 

Place  a  Langsenkamp  Strainer  in  the  line  next  to  the  filler  -  - 
usually  the  losical  location -- clean  twice  daily  with  no  interfer¬ 
ence  to  production,  and  you  will  add  many  dollars  to  the  sellins 
price  of  your  product.  The  Lanssenkamp  Strainer  removes 
broken  seeds,  fibre  and  other  objectionable  particles  which  cause 
product  to  grade  low.  Made  in  one  standard  size.  Connects  into 
any  line.  Equipped  with  screens  in  various  sizes  of  perforations. 

Also  get  proposition  on  Indiana  Juice  Extractors 
Pulpers.  Finishers,  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel 
Tanks,  Juice  Heating  Units,  Kettles,  Kook-More  Koils. 


THREE-WAY  EXHAUSTER 

Maximum 

m  inimum 

(  W THREE-WAY  EXHAUST 

opacc 


Used  where  long  exhaust  is  desired  yet 
requiring  a  minimum  amount  of  floor  space. 

Cans  make  three  trips  thru  box  before 
leaving.  With  or  without  hand  filling  space. 
For  any  size  of  can. 
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Acreage  Planted  to  Canning  Crops 

1935  Preliminary  With  Comp  arisons 


By  Crop  Reporting  Board 

United  States  Department  of  Agrvndture 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
W ashington,  D.  C. 

TOMATOES  FOR  MANUFACTURE 

July  19,  1935. 

L ANTED  acreage  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  is 
13.2  per  cent  larger  than  the  record  high  acreage 
of  1934,  according  to  reports  received  from  canners 
and  packers  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  Increases 
are  reported  in  all  States  except  Illinois  and  Tennessee. 
A  total  planting  of  488,210  acres  is  indicated  for  1935 
compared  with  431,220  acres  (revised)  planted  in 
1934,  and  with  a  five-year  average  of  317,690  acres 
for  the  period  1929-1933.  Except  in  1934,  when  16 
per  cent  of  the  planted  acreage  was  abandoned,  loss  of 
planted  acreage  by  reason  of  unfavorable  growing 
conditions  has  averaged  less  than  2  per  cent. 


State 

1930 

Acres 

Planted  Acreage 

1931  1932 

Acres  Acres 

1933 

Acres 

1935  Preliminary 
As  %  Acres 
1934  of  1934  indica’d 
Acres  Percent  Acres 

New  York  . 

15,600 

11,300 

10,200 

12,500 

16,900 

116 

18,600 

New  Jersey  . 

43,000 

30,000 

30,000 

28,000 

30,700 

104 

31,800 

Pennsylvania  . 

6,400 

4,800 

6,500 

6,200 

*8,500 

128 

10,900 

Ohio  . 

12,400 

10,300 

9,300 

10,300 

*13,000 

131 

17,000 

Indiana  . 

79,000 

66,000 

62,000 

58,000 

88,000 

120 

106,600 

Illinois  . 

7,000 

4,900 

5,400 

6,300 

15,500 

95 

14,800 

Michigan  . 

2,600 

2,000 

1,900 

2,600 

3,250 

123 

4,000 

Iowa  . 

6,400 

6,400 

6,300 

4,600 

6,800 

121 

8,200 

Missouri  . 

28,000 

19,000 

14,000 

13,600 

24,000 

115 

27,600 

Delaware  . 

14,000 

11,800 

10,600 

13,600 

*17,100 

112 

19,100 

Maryland  . 

48,900 

38,000 

36,000 

47,700 

*61,900 

109 

67,700 

Virginia  . 

19,800 

14,800 

13,900 

17,400 

19,900 

120 

23,900 

Kentucky  . - 

8,430 

6,900 

4,500 

4,500 

6,300 

125 

7,880 

Tennessee  . 

14,000 

11,200 

8,400 

8,200 

10,300 

98 

10,100 

Arkansas  . 

28,000 

16,800 

18,000 

16,600 

26,000 

106 

27,300 

Colorado  . 

2,700 

2,900 

2,300 

1,700 

*3,200 

112 

3,600 

Utah  . 

8,200 

6,640 

3,000 

3,600 

*6,400 

105 

6,700 

California  . 

52,250 

28,100 

29,950 

30,470 

55,330 

114 

t62,940 

Other  States  x  .... 

12,440 

9,500 

9,260 

11,380 

*19,140 

108 

20,690 

Total  All  States... 

.  408,920 

300,340 

280,510 

296,250 

*431,220 

113.2 

488,210 

I'Califurnia  acreage  consists  of  58.240  acres  contracted  and  an  allowance  of 
4,700  acres  of  probable  open-market  purchases,  or  an  allowance  in  line  with 
the  average  open-market  acreage  during  the  last  five  seasons.  Open-market 
acreage  is  also  included  in  the  estimates  of  all  other  States  where  canners 
make  open-market  iiurchases. 

X  “Other  States”  include:  Conn.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  Idaho,  Kans.,  La.,  Minn.,  Miss., 
Nebr.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  Car.,  Okla.,  Ore.,  S.  Car.,  Texas,  Wash.,  W.  Va.,  and  Wise. 

•  Revised. 

SWEET  CORN  FOR  MANUFACTURE 

July  17,  1935. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  1935  acreage  of 
street  corn  for  canning  or  manufacture  is  about  25 
per  cent  larger  than  the  acreage  planted  in  1934.  A 
total  planting  of  403,260  acres  is  indicated  for  1935. 
This  is  the  largest  acreage  since  1930,  when  411,560 
acres  were  planted.  Planted  acreages  were  366,490 
in  1931;  166,850  in  1932;  206,340  in  1933,  and  322,970 
in  1934. 


Large  increases  in  plantings  over  the  1934  acreages 
have  been  made  in  almost  every  important  corn  pro¬ 
ducing  State.  Michigan  shows  a  slight  decrease. 

According  to  reports  from  canners,  the  planted 
acreage  of  1935  consists  of  about  61  per  cent  of  corn 
of  the  white  varieties  and  39  per  cent  of  yellow  varie¬ 
ties.  An  analysis,  by  States,  shows  that  of  the  total  of 
403,260  acres  planted  in  1935,  246,370  acres  are  white 
varieties  and  156,890  are  yellow  varieties. 

Loss  of  planted  acreage  because  of  unfavorable 
weather  and  growing  conditions  during  recent  years 
has  been  as  follows:  1930 — 84  per  cent;  1931 — 1.9  per 
cent;  1932 — 0.9  per  cent;  1933 — 4.2  per  cent,  and 
1934 — 11.2  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  States,  estimates  of 
planted  acreage  in  1935  compared  with  similar  data 
for  the  previous  five  years. 

Planted  Acreage  1935  Preliminary 

As  %  Acres 


State 

1930 

Acres 

1931 

Acres 

1932 

Acres 

1933 

Acres 

1934  of  1934 
Acres  Percent 

indica’d 

Acres 

Maine  . 

13,440 

10,690 

8,820 

9,100 

11,200 

131 

14,700 

New  Hampshire.... 

1,110 

950 

640 

700 

730 

110 

800 

Vermont  . 

2,200 

1,340 

880 

870 

1,250 

84 

1,050 

New  York  . 

26,200 

17,900 

11,200 

13,600 

16,200 

148 

22,500 

Pennsylvania  . 

8,400 

7,000 

2,100 

3,000 

5,400 

125 

6,750 

Ohio  . 

38,000 

30,600 

8,800 

10,600 

22,600 

125 

28,200 

Indiana  . 

44,280 

42,000 

22,000 

28,700 

40,600 

119 

48,400 

Illinois  . 

75,000 

71,000 

36,000 

48,100 

70,000 

133 

93,000 

Michigan  . 

12,400 

8,430 

4,000 

3,500 

6,600 

97 

4,340 

Wisconsin  . 

14,600 

13,900 

2,400 

4,600 

12,600 

121 

15,200 

Minnesota  . 

64,330 

48,700 

33,600 

34,000 

55,000 

114 

62,700 

Iowa  . 

66,000 

54,900 

6,800 

19,000 

36,700 

134 

49,200 

Nebraska  . 

8,000 

7,720 

3,400 

4,630 

6,420 

107 

5,800 

Delaware  . 

3,700 

3,400 

2,000 

2,000 

2,400 

117 

2,800 

Maryland  . 

46,200 

40,200 

21,000 

20,000 

30,000 

115 

34,500 

Tennessee  . 

3,400 

3,600 

1,400 

730 

2,130 

146 

3,100 

Other  States  x  . 

4,400 

4,160 

2,910 

3,310 

6,240 

148 

9,220 

Total  All  States.... 

411,560 

366,490 

166,850 

206,340 

322,970 

124.9 

403,260 

X  "Other  States”  include  Colo.,  Idaho,  Kans.,  Ky.,  Mo„  Mont.,  Okla.,  Oreg., 
So.  Dak.,  Va.,  Wash.,  and  Wyo. 


GREEN  LIMA  BEANS  FOR  MANUFACTURE 

July  18,  1935. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  1935  acreage  of 
green  lima  beans  for  manufacture  is  about  15  per 
cent  larger  than  the  acreage  planted  in  1934.  A  total 
planting  of  28,970  acres  is  indicated  for  1935  com¬ 
pared  with  plantings  of  25,250  acres  in  1934;  17,460 
acres  in  1933;  17,930  acres  in  1932;  29,740  acres  in 
1931,  and  33,780  acres  in  1930. 


Planted  Acreage  1935  Preliminary 

1930  1931  1932  1933  1934  of  1934  indica’d 

State  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Percent  Acres 

New  Jersey  .  1,950  1,450  1,250  1,600  2,100  214  4,500 

Delaware  .  10,500  8,400  4,000  4,200  *7,300  100  7,300 

Maryland  .  4,270  3,900  2,300  2,300  3,200  112  3,600 

Virginia  .  4,480  5,340  5,600  5,350  5,500  96  6,300 

Michigan  .  6,030  4,360  1,780  1,100  3,100  96  2,940 

Other  States  x  .  6,550  6,290  3,000  2,910  *4,050  132  6,330 

Total  All  States....  33,780  29,740  17,930  17,460  *26,250  114.7  28,970 


X  “Other  States”  include:  Colo.,  Ga„  Ill.,  Ind.,  Minn.,  N.  Y.,  Ohio,  Ore., 
Pa.,  S.  Car.,  Tenn.,  Utah,  Wash.,  and  Wis. 

*  Reviijed. 
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BEETS  FOR  CANNING 

July  18,  1935. 

An  increase  of  8.2  per  cent  is  indicated  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  estimate  of  planted  acreage  of  canning  beets 
in  1935  compared  with  the  acreage  planted  in  1934.  A 
total  of  8,480  acres  is  estimated  for  1935.  This  is  the 
largest  acreage  since  1930,  when  10,780  acres  were 
planted.  For  other  recent  years  planted  acreages  were 
5,140  in  1931;  2,970  in  1932;  4,260  in  1933,  . and  7,840 
in  1934. 


Planted  Acreage  1935  Preliminary 

As  %  Acres 

1930  1931  1932  1933  1934  of  1934  indica’d 

State  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Percent  Acres 

New  York  .  2,110  800  750  1,300  *2,850  91  2,580 

New  Jersey  .  900  300  200  200  300  167  600 

Indiana  .  400  220  280  220  480  75  360 

Michigan  .  900  660  340  500  *550  120  660 

Wisconsin  .  3,300  2,000  700  1,000  *2,280  109  2,480 

Oregon  .  600  180  200  350  *400  162  650 

Other  States  X  .  2,570  1,080  500  690  *980  128  1,260 

Total  All  States....  10,7.SO  6,140  2,970  4,260  *7,840  108.2  8,480 


X  “Other  States”  include:  Colo.,  Del.,  Ill.,  Iowa,  Kans.,  Ky.,  La.,  Me.,  Md., 
Minn.,  Miss.,  Ohio,  Pa.,  S.  Car.,  Tenn.,  Tex.,  Utah,  Va.,  and  Wash. 

*  Revised. 

CABBAGE  FOR  KRAUT 

July  19,  1935. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  1935  acreage  of 
cabbage  for  kraut  indicates  a  total  of  18,890  acres, 
according  to  reports  from  kraut  packers  giving  con¬ 
tract  acreages  and  probable  purchases  from  the  open 
market.  This  is  73.3  per  cent  of  the  acreage  grown 
for  kraut  in  1934,  when  25,810  acres  were  planted. 
Acreages  grown  for  kraut  in  1930  were  282,120; 
19,250  acres  in  1931 ;  16,170  acres  in  1932,  and  16,440 
acres  in  1933. 

Of  the  total  planted  acreage,  reports  from  kraut 
packers  indicate  a  contract  acreage  in  1935  of  9,210 
acres  in  comparison  with  13,080  acres  grown  under 
contract  in  1934.  The  estimate  of  acreage  for  open- 
market  purchases  in  1935  is  9,680  acres,  compared 
with  open-market  purchases  of  12,730  acres  in  1934.' 
During  the  last  4  seasons  open-market  acreages  used 
for  kraut  have  ranged  from  33  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  kraut  acreage.  In  the  last  2  seasons  the  acreage 
has  been  about  evenly  divided  between  contracted  and 
open-market  acreage. 


Planted  Acreage  1936  Preliminary 

As  %  Acres 

1930  1931  1932  1933  1934  of  1934  indica’d 

State  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Percent  Acres 

New  York  .  9,000  6,800  4,900  6,900  *8,600  70  6,000 

Ohio  .  3,300  2,200  2,080  1,800  2,680  61  1,680 

Indiana  .  2,000  2,100  1,600  1,600  2,600  73  1,900 

Illinois  .  800  560  450  600  860  98  840 

Michigan  .  2,030  1,420  900  700  1,330  84  1,120 

Wisconsin  .  7,200  6,0o0  4,300  3,000  6,600  70  4,600 

Minnesota  .  540  380  200  150  400  92  370 

Colorado  .  500  250  200  200  420  64  270 

Washington  .  320  200  200  200  *650  116  630 

Other  States  X  .  2,430  1,350  1,340  1,290  1,870  86  1,680 

Total  All  States....  28,120  19,250  16,170  16,440  *25,810  73.3  18,890 


X  “Other  States”  include:  Iowa,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Virginia. 

*  Revised. 

CUCUMBERS  FOR  PICKLES 

July  18,  1935. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  1935  acreage  of 
cucumbers  for  pickles  is  about  13  per  cent  larger  than 
the  acreage  planted  in  1934.  A  total  planting  of  100,- 
935  acres  is  indicated.  This  is  the  largest  planted 


acreage  since  1930,  when  123,830  acres  were  planted. 
Planted  acreages  were  89,560  acres  in  1931 ;  36,990 
acres  in  1932,  and  61,400  acres  in  1933. 

Loss  of  planted  acreage  by  reason  of  unfavorable 
growing  conditions  during  the  past  five  years  has 
averaged  7.6  per  cent,  and  has  ranged  from  3.2  per 
cent  in  1931  to  11.2  per  cent  in  1934. 


Planted  Acreage  1935  Preliminary 

As  %  Acres 

1930  1931  1932  1933  1934  of  1934  indica’d 

State  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Percent  Acres 

Massachusetts  .  700  500  600  600  400  155  620 

New  York  .  4,770  4,290  3,200  4,000  3,000  113  3,400 

Ohio  .  7,100  4,900  1,450  4,200  6,200  108  6,700 

Indiana  .  12,960  8,650  4,300  6,400  8,300  114  9,600 

Illinois  .  1,600  1,400  780  1,500  3,300  101  3,340 

Michigan  .  33,000  23,600  11,000  21,000  26,600  115  29,300 

Wisconsin  .  20,000  15,000  3,000  7,400  12,800  90  11,500 

Minnesota  .  4,550  3,000  450  1,220  2,100  146  3,060 

Iowa  .  4,200  3,400  1,400  2,000  2,800  89  2,500 

Missouri  .  2,800  1,620  100  700  2,240  124  2,780 

Maryland  .  2,160  1,910  1,100  1,600  1,600  125  2,000 

Virginia  .  2,300  2,000  2,300  3,000  3,100  125  3,880 

Mississippi  .  7,200  5,250  700  400  4,700  118  6,550 

Louisiana  .  1,600  860  650  400  1,000  82  820 

Texas  .  3,000  1,200  600  900  1,260  150  1,890 

Colorado  .  3,350  2,150  720  580  1,260  144  1,800 

Washington  .  710  500  200  200  240  167  400 

Oregon  .  2,060  1,270  500  930  600  147  880 

California  .  3,610  2,920  700  1,050  1,900  125  2,370 

Other  States  X  .  6,160  6,240  3,240  3,420  7,180  119  8,660 

U.  S.  Total .  123,830  89,560  36,990  61,400  89,470  112.8  100,940 


X  “Other  States”  include:  Ala.,  Conn.,  Del.,  Fla.,  Ky.,  Me.,  N.  J.,  N.  Car., 
Pa.,  and  S.  Dak. 

SUMMARY  OF  TOTAL  U.  S.  PLANTED  ACREAGE  OF 
IMPORTANT  CROPS  FOR  CANNING  OF  MANUFACTURE 
1935  WITH  COMPARISONS 

A  total  of  1,432,650  acres  planted  to  truck  crops  for 
manufacture  in  1935  is  indicated  by  reports  from 
canners  and  manufacturers  of  green  lima  beans,  snap 
beans,  beets,  cabbage  for  kraut,  sweet  corn,  cucumbers 
for  pickles,  green  peas,  pimientos,  and  tomatoes.  This 
is  a  record  acreage  for  thesse  nine  crops  and  exceeds 
the  peak  acreage  of  1930  by  48,630  acres  and  is  194,260 
acres  larger  than  the  1934  planted  acreage.  Total 
acreages  planted  were  1,384,020  in  1930;  1,136,075  in 
1931 ;  769,560  in  1932 ;  879,720  in  1933,  and  1,238,390 
in  1934. 

The  planted  acreage  of  sweet  corn  shows  the  largest 
increase  and  is  about  25  per  cent  greater  than  the 
acreage  planted  in  1934.  All  other  crops  except  cab¬ 
bage  for  kraut  show  increases  ranging  from  about  5 
per  cent  for  snap  beans  to  23  per  cent  increase  for 
pimientos.  Acreage  of  cabbage  planted  for  kraut  has 
declined  to  73.3  per  cent  of  1934.  Complete  data  on 
the  1935  acreage  of  asparagus  and  spinach  for  manu¬ 
facture  are  not  yet  available. 


Planted  Acreage  1935  Preliminary 

As  %  Acres 

1930  1931  1932  1933  1934  of  1934  indica’d 

State  Acres  Adres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Percent  Acres 

Beans,  Green  Lima  33,780  29,740  17,930  17,460  *26,260  114.7  28,970 

Beans.  Snap  .  80,360  68,720  31,480  42,890  *47,860  106.6  60,610 

Beets  .  10,780  6,140  2,970  4,260  *7,840  108.2  8,480 

Cabbage  for  kraut..  28,120  19,250  16,170  16,440  26,810  73.3  18,890 

Corn.  Sweet  .  411,560  366,490  166,850  206,340  322,970  124.9  403,260 

Cucumbers 

for  pickles  .  123,830  89,560  36,990  61,400  89,470  112.8  100,940 

Peas,  Green  .  277,730  258,930  207,750  228,300  277,630  115.6  320,620 

Pimientos  .  8,940  7,905  8,910  6,380  10,340  123.1  12,770 

Tomatoes  .  408,920  300,340  280,510  296,250  431,220  113.2  488,210 

Total  . 1,384,020  1,136,0^  769,560  879,720*1,238,390  115.6  1,432,650 

*  Revised. 
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CROP  REPORTS 


Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 

We  urge  your  cooperation  and  invite  communications. 

TOMATOES 

RIVERBANK,  CALIF.,  July  17,  1935 — Crop  condition  in  our 
district  is  normal.  Acreage  is  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

MATTOON,  ILL.,  July  20,  1935 — Finished  setting  in  early 
June  this  year,  one  month  sooner  than  last  year.  Too  much 
rain  on  our  early  blossoms  for  good  setting.  Fields  well  culti¬ 
vated  and  blooming  well  now.  Should  start  packing  August 
25th.  75  per  cent  stand.  Trust  the  canners  will  not  do  too 

much  short  selling  this  year. 

HARLAN,  IOWA,  July  22,  1935 — 80  per  cent  normal.  Vines 
look  good.  Moisture  needed.  Tomatoes  setting  on  fairly  well. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  July  20,  1935 — Acreage  is  increased  consid¬ 
erably  and  looks  good.  Excessive  rains  followed  by  hot  sun 
has  caused  blossoms  to  fall  off,  but  there  is  still  plenty  of  time 
to  make  a  good  crop. 

CROCKER,  MO.,  July  22,  1935 — About  three  weeks  later  than 
average  and  there  is  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  usual 
acreage  planted. 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  July  20,  1935— Our  acreage  is  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  contracted  acreage.  For  the  past  ten  days 
many  of  these  fields  have  looked  like  about  25  to  50  per  cent 
of  a  crop,  due  largely  to  a  lack  of  cultivation,  for  the  first  30 
days  after  they  were  set  in  the  fields  it  rained  continuously. 
Most  farmers  had  other  crops  to  care  for  besides  tomatoes  and 
harvesting  to  do  when  the  rains  stopped  on  July  3rd,  conse¬ 
quently  many  fields  have  been  neglected.  Many  canners  say 
we  can’t  have  over  a  50  per  cent  pack  this  year.  It  is  quite 
certain,  now,  that  we  can’t  pack  a  surplus. 

UNGERS  STORE,  W.  VA.,  July  19,  1935— Acreage  at  this 
point  increased  25  acres.  Vines  mostly  not  as  good  as  last  year. 
We  need  rain  to  get  them  going,  and  will  have  to  have  it  soon 
if  our  pack  will  be  as  large  as  last  year,  which  was  normal. 

PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN,  WIS.,  July  17,  1935— Have  usual  acre¬ 
age.  Crop  is  looking  fine.  Could  stand  a  little  rain. 

CORN 

MATTOON,  ILL.,  July  20,  1935 — Sweet:  Two  weeks  late;  fair 
stand.  With  the  present  weather  it  will  catch  up.  Some  chinch 
bugs  here  and  they  may  cause  considerable  damage. 

PRINCEVILLE,  ILL.,  July  22,  1935— We  have  approximately 
2,500  acres  this  season,  and  at  the  present  time  the  crop  looks 
very  favorable.  Of  course,  many  things  can  happen  to  reduce 
the  yield,  and  it  all  depends  upon  the  weather  between  now  and 
packing  time.  Planted  about  2,000  acres  last  year. 

HARLAN,  IOWA,  July  22,  1935 — 80  per  cent  normal.  Thin 
to  average  stand.  Two  weeks  late;  need  rain.  Expect  fair 
yield,  but  a  bumper  crop  is  out  of  the  question.  Very  apt  to 
bunch  at  maturity. 

ABERDEEN,  MD.,  July  20,  1935 — Acreage  larger  than  for 
Several  years.  Condition  better  than  normal. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  July  20,  1935 — Acreage  looks  good. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  July  23,  1935 — Our  crops  have  been 
tried  to  the  limit.  Too  much  rain  in  the  early  stages;  too  dry 
later.  The  river  flows  through  most  of  our  land.  It  was  bank 
full  almost  all  season,  and  every  time  it  rained,  we  became 
excited.  We  lost  most  of  the  hay  but  succeeded  in  getting  the 
wheat  threshed  in  good  shape  with  variable  yields.  On  one 
farm,  which  had  about  30  acres  of  wheat,  the  yield  was  about 
31  bushels  of  60  pounds  of  wheat.  On  another,  the  yield  was 
about  29  bushels  of  59  pounds  of  wheat.  Another  farm  of  100 
acres  the  yield  was  down  to  about  14  bushels  and  while  we  do 


not  know  the  test,  imagine  it  was  around  56  pounds.  This  shows 
that  it  is  never  so  bad  that  it  cannot  be  worse.  We  might  have 
lost  all  this  wheat,  and  it  is  never  so  good  that  it  cannot  be 
better,  and  as  we  are  farmers  as  well  as  canners,  we  have 
learned  to  relish  small  favors. 

SHEBOYGAN  FALLS,  WIS.,  July  22,  1935— Fair  stand  but 
about  two  weeks  late. 

PEAS 

HOMER,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  1935 — Crop  about  75  per  cent  nor¬ 
mal. 

SHEBOYGAN  FALLS,  WIS.,  July  22,  1935 — Alaska  crop  hit 
hard  by  aphids  and  yield  about  52  cases  per  acre.  Sweets  still 
indefinite  but  very  poor  prospects  for  crop  because  of  water  and 
lice  damage.  Not  over  40  per  cent  crop  of  late  peas  in  sight. 

BEANS 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  July  20,  1935 — Limas:  Acreage  looks  good. 

HOMER,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  1935 — 20  acres  lost  due  to  flood; 
balance  of  crop  about  80  per  cent. 

CABBAGE 

PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN,  WIS.,  July  17,  1935 — Acreage  greatly 
reduced  from  our  usual  plantings.  Plants  all  set;  looking  fine. 

FRUIT 

HAINES  CITY,  FLA.,  July  17,  1935 — Grapefruit:  Pack  over 
for  1934-1935.  Fruit  and  juice  in  strong  position.  Too  early 
to  judge  size  of  new  crop;  will  start  pack  in  December. 

ORLANDO,  FLA.,  July  20,  1935 — Oranges,  Grapefruit  and 
Tangerines:  Believe  we  can  more  accurately  give  you  a  resume 
of  crop  conditions  by  quoting  from  the  Division  of  Crop  and 
Livestock  Estimates  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  Florida  crop  report  for  July:  “Due  to  the  effects  of 
the  freeze  last  December,  and  to  dry  weather  this  spring,  the 
orange  crop  in  Florida  is  reported  at  54  per  cent  of  normal 
compared  with  81  per  cent  in  July  1934,  and  76  in  1933.  Tan¬ 
gerines  and  Satsumas  likewise  show  the  low  condition  of  46  and 
35  per  cent  respectively  compared  with  75  and  70  per  cent  of 
normal  last  year  at  this  time.  Grapefruit  condition  on  July  1st 
was  reported  at  49  per  cent  compared  with  78  per  cent  on  last 
year.  Rainfall  over  the  citrus  belt  during  June  has  been  vari¬ 
able,  with  sections  of  Polk  and  East  Coast  Counties  reporting 
good  showers,  while  other  sections  have  been  relatively  dry. 
Oranges  and  grapefruit  continued  to  drop  in  condition  from 
the  reported  condition  on  May  1st  and  June  1st,  while  tan¬ 
gerines  showed  a  4  point  increase.”  There  is  every  indication 
that  the  buyer  of  canned  citrus  products  will  pay  more  money 
next  season  as  there  will  be  considerable  curtailment  of  fruit 
available  for  canning  purposes.  On  account  of  the  very  low 
prices  prevailing  this  year  and  the  large  increase  in  consumer 
demand  for  the  products,  it  is  our  opinion  that  buyers  will  feel 
more  acutely  the  shortage  than  in  1933,  when  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  prevailed.  During  the  past  season  the  canner  had  mate¬ 
rials  his  own  way  in  reference  to  the  source  of  supply  for  the 
raw,  but  it  is  our  opinion  that  in  the  coming  season  the  grower 
will  demand  a  much  higher  price  for  his  fruit,  which  of  course 
will  result  in  increased  cost  to  the  packer. 

MATTOON,  ILL.,  July  20,  1935 — Peaches:  The  best  crop  in 
four  years,  but  too  many  culls. 

LINDALE,  TEX.,  July  19,  1935 — Blackberries:  Crop  short. 
Canning  about  one-sixth  as  compared  with  former  years  of  full 
crops.  Finished  canning  July  5th.  Quality  good.  95  per  cent 
sold  and  shipped. 
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MODERNIZE -t/s* 

NEW- WAY 
LABELERS  and  CASERS 

ADJUSTABLE  LABELERS  -  ALL  CANS 

C"1 2,  No.  1 2  to  6  oz.  tomato  paste 
C"1 0,  No.  1 0  to  6  oz.  tomato  paste 
M-H,  No.  3  to  2  oz.  cans 


NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNA. 

Distributors;  Leon  Savaria  53  W.  Jackson  Blvd,  Chicago.  H.  W. 
Brintnall  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Seattle  &  Los  Angeles.  Purdy  Patent 
Machinery  Co.,  George  St.,  London  N.W.I-England. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

We  manufacture  every  article  shown  here 
Also: 

Roller  Picking  Tables  Pea  &  Bean 
Sorting  Tables  and  a  general  line 
of  Sanitary  Canning  Machinery 

Write  for  Catalog. 


ROBINS  PEA  &  BEAN  WASHER 


HUME  SALT  DISPENSER 
{For  Bulk  SalO 
Pedestal  Model  Shown 
Also  Made  in  Conveyor  Type 
Write  For  Circular 


ROBINS  SANITAR  Y  SCALDER 


Write  us  about  the  Tuc- 
Robins  line  of  Whole  Grain 
Corn  Canning  Machinery. 


ROBINS  RETORT 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Factory:  Cardiff,  Md. 

Robert  A.  Sindall,  Harry  R.  Stansbury, 

Pros.  -  Treat.  Vice- Pres. 

“Every  Article  Shown  here  is  of  our  own  manufacture' 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 
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Helps  to  Move  Your  Goods 

The  mustering  of  middlemen  to  action 
through  attention  to  minor  details. 


By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 
‘‘Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  am.  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor’s  Note. 


SEVERAL  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
with  a  friend,  the  buyer  for  a  large  wholesale 
grocery  house,  when  he  was  called  on  by  the 
Assistant  Sales  Manager  for  a  national  advertiser. 
We  were  treated  to  over  a  half  hour  of  splendid  presen¬ 
tation  of  their  advertising  campaign  for  the  fall  and 
winter.  It  was  finely  illustrated,  entertaining  and 
everyone  seeing  and  hearing  the  details  were  impressed 
to  a  point  where  other  brands  of  the  same  commodity 
were  forgotten. 

Time  has  passed,  however,  and  popular  priced 
brands  have  been  featured  in  the  market  by  corporate 
chains  on  several  occasions.  The  man  in  charge  of 
advertising  for  a  large  and  powerful  advertising 
group  of  retailers  was  about  ready  last  week  to  run 
an  early  canned  foods  sale  featuring  the  medium  priced 
brands  stocked  by  his  group.  Along  came  the 
broker  for  the  national  advertiser  referred  to  and 
again  he  told  the  story  of  the  advertising  campaign 
prepared  for  his  line.  His  call  was  followed  by  the 
broadside  from  his  company  which  they  have  support¬ 
ing  their  oral  presentation  of  their  campaign.  Then 
the  factory  notified  my  friend  that  early  shipment 
would  be  made  of  future  contracts,  even  a  tentative 
date  for  arrival  was  set.  It  was  also  suggested  an 
advertisement  be  run  on  receipt  of  the  goods. 

The  follow  up  was  completed  by  the  broker  in  charge 
of  the  matter  supplying  cuts  for  the  ad  and  a  concrete 
suggestion  as  to  the  size  of  the  ad  to  be  run  and  its 
art  treatment.  What’s  the  answer  ?  Simple,  of  course, 
the  nationally  advertised  brand  will  be  advertised  and 
the  medium  priced  goods  moved  out  from  stock  in 
only  the  usual  manner  until  later.  The  sales  and 
merchandising  drive  of  this  co-operative  advertising 
group  will  be  first  put  behind  the  higher  priced  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  has  been 
accomplished  only  by  means  of  careful  planning  of 
the  lesser  details  of  the  campaign  and  their  logical 
conclusion  and  execution  by  all  concerned. 

Such  attention  to  detail  can  not  be  laughed  off  by 
the  small  canner,  who  says:  “I  haven’t  any  elaborate 
advertising  campaign  to  present,  it  would  be  silly  for 
me  to  attempt  to  build  up  the  little  sales  support  I  have 
for  my  line  to  a  point  where  my  brokers  pay  any  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  it.  It’s  tough,  but  the  big  fellow 
always  has  an  advantage  over  the  smaller  one !” 


While  reasoning  like  this  the  small  canner  makes  a 
common  mistake.  There  is  no  one  so  small  they  should 
not  have  some  sales  support  for  their  line  or  produc¬ 
tion.  This  assumes  various  forms,  but  whatever  they 
may  be,  they  are  known  to  the  factory  and  usually,  to 
but  few  others.  For  instance,  a  canner  in  Illinois  has 
an  attractive  electric  sign  for  display  for  a  period  in 
the  window  of  a  grocer  making  a  window  display  of 
the  line  supplying  it.  This  sign  is  a  business  getter,  it 
builds  profits.  New  perhaps  two  or  three  years  ago, 
the  factory  representative  and  the  factory  office  have 
come  to  regard  it  as  something  everybody  knows  about. 
As  a  consequence,  they  never  play  it  up  in  their  cir¬ 
culars  to  the  trade,  it  is  only  placed  in  use  when  a 
retail  salesman  thinks  it  will  fit  nicely  into  a  window 
he  has  secured  for  a  week-end  display.  Even  if  this 
sign  is  all  the  sales  support  the  canner  offers  this 
season,  he  should  notify  his  buyers  of  the  fact  he  still 
has  these  signs,  that  they  build  retail  sales  and  profits 
and  that  they  are  available  on  request  to  the  wholesale 
or  retail  customer  who  will  make  good  use  of  them. 

From  time  to  time  every  small  canner  has  prepared 
advertising  material  of  some  sort  or  another.  After 
the  particular  occasion  on  which  this  was  used  has 
passed,  some  stock  is  left  over.  It’s  new,  it  cost  quite 
a  lot  of  money  so  it  is  not  thrown  away,  but  remains 
to  the  storeroom  to  gather  dust  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  until  it  if  finally  disposed  of  to  the  paper  man. 
It  might  have  all  been  used  effectively.  The  moral  of 
this  is,  look  over  your  storeroom  and  examine  carefully 
everything  you  are  holding  until  you  find  a  place  to 
use  it. 

Think  of  what  you  have  on  hand  in  relation  to  your 
customers,  wholesale  and  retail  and  you  will  soon 
realize  there  is  a  place  for  all  of  it  and  where  it  can  be 
used  effectively.  Then  notify  your  brokers  of  what 
you  have  and  have  them  get  it  out  to  the  trade.  In¬ 
vestments  in  advertising  material  are  not  effective  if 
a  good  portion  of  it  is  allowed  to  remain  unused. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  never  used  any  dealers  helps 
you  have  nothing  to  worry  about  in  connection  with 
possible  waste  of  material,  but  you  should  worry  until 
you  have  something  for  distribution  to  the  trade  selling 
your  brands.  Your  problem  is  to  decide  what  you  will 
have  prepared  and  how  you  will  use  it. 

Every  day  hundreds  of  manufacturers  are  furnish¬ 
ing  retail  distributors  with  advertising  material  de- 
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signed  for  the  creation  of  increased  consumer  interest 
in  the  products  they  are  supposed  to  help  sell  in  larger 
volume.  Much  of  this  material  is  wasted,  but  in  the 
main  it  is  inexpensive.  The  part  reaching  the  con¬ 
sumer  does  a  good  job  and  the  expense  in  supplying 
it  is  no  doubt  justified.  If  you  have  no  men  on  the 
trade  and  the  smaller  you  are  the  more  apt  you  are  to 
be  without  an  apparent  means  of  distribution  of  any¬ 
thing  to  the  consumer,  get  up  something  to  be  included 
in  each  case  or  in  each  fifth  or  sixth  case  packed  at  the 
factory. 

We’ll  say  you  have  decided  on  having  a  local  printer 
tell  a  little  of  your  product  and  policy  story  and  also 
set  up  a  few  recipes  for  the  use  of  your  product.  Go 
ahead  and  have  this  done.  Have  the  leaflets  printed 
on  thin  paper  of  good  stock.  Illustrate  them  if  you 
wish  and  be  sure  recipes  used  have  been  tested.  They 
need  be  only  simple  directions  for  the  use  of  your 
product  in  various  ways,  but  let  the  directions  be  fool 
proof.  When  this  has  been  done,  send  samples  to  each 
of  your  brokers  and  tell  them  what  you  are  planning 
on  doing.  Notify  your  wholesalers  too.  Then  in  order 
to  post  everyone  as  fully  as  possible,  print  a  circular 
letter  to  the  retailer  who  will  eventually  receive  and 
distribute  the  circular  you  have  made.  In  this,  outline 
the  use  he  is  to  make  of  them,  point  out  that  his 
elTective  use  of  the  material  will  help  increase  his 
sales  and  profits  and  thank  him  for  his  efforts  in  the 
matter.  Put  from  one  to  three  dozen  in  each  case  you 
ship  from  your  factory  and  on  top  of  them  place  the 
letter  to  the  retailer.  You’ll  get  out  a  lot  of  circulars, 
your  retail  customers  will  in  many  cases  use  them 
effectively  and  eventually  consumers  in  many  cases 
will  know  more  about  your  products. 

If  your  pack  is  fairly  well  known,  have  store  hangers 
made  which  will  just  fit  in  the  top  of  your  shipping 
cases.  Tell  on  these  that  the  dealer  has  just  received 
a  shipment  of  1935  pack  goods  and  see  how  many  of' 
them  will  be  posted  prominently  in  retail  stores. 

If  you  used  store  hangers  last  year,  prepare  window 
strips  for  distribution  this  season.  These  are  always 
effective,  they  are  convenient  and  many  times  remain 
up  in  stores  for  some  time.  In  the  space  allowed  this 
article,  I  can  not  mention  more  simple  inexpensive 
dealers  helps,  but  my  readers  can  think  of  many  more 
if  they  put  some  thought  to  the  matter.  I  repeat,  no 
one  is  so  small  in  business,  no  one  is  so  poorly  financed 
among  canners  as  to  be  able  to  afford  to  be  content  to 
pack  and  ship  goods  without  doing  something  toward 
helping  them  move  more  rapidly  toward  the  house¬ 
wives  pantry. 

And  remember,  no  matter  how  unimportant  your 
first  advertising  efforts  may  seem  to  you,  they  will 
accomplish  just  about  what  you  expect  them  to 
accomplish.  Regard  them  lightly,  tell  no  one  about 
them  and  the  benefits  you  receive  from  the  expendi¬ 
tures  you  make  will  be  just  about  nil.  Believe  you  are 
doing  something  constructive  for  your  trade,  tell  your 
customers  and  brokers  what  you  are  attempting  and 
ask  them  to  help  you  accomplish  what  you  have  in 
mind.  They’ll  do  it,  they’ll  enjoy  helping  someone  who 
tries  to  help  himself.  And  your  sales  and  profits  will 
increase ! 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 

HIGH  PRESSURE  WASHER 


For  Tomatoes, 
Beets,  Potatoes, 
Fruit,  Apples, 
etc. 


The  results  produced  by  fine  jets  of  water  prop¬ 
erly  applied  under  terrific  pressure  are  start¬ 
ling.  Dozens  of  canners  found  last  season  that 
this  is  the  ideal  cleansing  method  for  fly  and 
larvae  infested  tomatoes  and  other  products. 

In  this  washer  a  roller  conveyor  turns  the  toma¬ 
toes  constantly  while  subjecting  them  to  the 
chiselling  action  of  penetrating,  needle- like  jets. 

The  jets  cut  away  every  particle  of  dirt,  bac¬ 
teria  and  foreign  matter,  actually  chiselling 
out  moldy  and  rotten  spots,  yet  no  bruising 
or  tearing  of  sound  fruit  occurs. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  full  details  and 
your  copy  of  General  Catalog  No.  200  show¬ 
ing  all  new  and  modernized  machines  in  the 
Sprague-Sells  line. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


MAIL  TODAYI 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopaston,  Illinois 

Without  obligation,  send  me  full  details  of 
your  High  Pressure  Washer,  also  copy  of 
General  Catalog  No.  200. 


Name- 


Firm  . 


Address. ■ 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


A  CORRECTION — H.  S.  Yohe,  of  U.  S.  Warehous¬ 
ing  fame,  proved  himself  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  when  it  needed  such  help  most.  Al¬ 
though,  if  properly  rated,  good  canned  foods  should 
be  the  best  sort  of  collateral  at  bank,  because  they 
are  foods,  and  the  moths  cannot  get  in  to  destroy, 
yet  the  banks  had  turned  “thumbs  down”  on  canned 
foods  and  the  industry  was  in  a  jam!  That  is  where 
H.  S.  Yohe  stepped  into  put  U.  S. Warehousing  at  the 
disposal  of  the  industry — a  major  operation  by  hav¬ 
ing  canned  foods  admitted  among  the  articles  eligible. 

In  our  issue  of  July  1st,  we  unwittingly,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  unintentionally,  trod  upon  a  very  tender  corn, 
when  in  mentioning  a  field  warehousing  system,  we 
quoted : 

“We  feel  that  it  is  also  of  interest  to  know  that  Mr. 
William  S.  Willis,  who  previously  supervised  arrange¬ 
ments  for  creation  of  Federal  bonded  set-ups,”  etc. 

Mr.  Yohe  says  they  have  known  Mr.  Willis  for  some 
time,  but  that  he  was  never  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  Warehousing  Act; 
“he  never  operated  a  single  Federal  bonded  warehouse, 
nor  was  he  ever  approved  as  a  local  custodian  of  such 
a  warehouse,  or  as  an  individual  in  charge  of  such  a 
warehouse;  much  less  did  he  ever  supervise  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  creation  of  Federal  bonded  warehouses.” 

Mr.  Willis  has  also  expressed  regret  at  the  wording 
of  the  statement,  which  is  misleading  and  erroneous 
in  the  impression  conveyed. 

This  is  needed  for  the  record,  and  we  are  glad  to 
make  it,  and  are  sorry  we  made  this  necessary. 

A  NEW  TOMATO  CANNERY  is  being  built  at 
Millers  Tavern,  Virginia,  by  B.  C.  Mosely  Company 
of  Roanoke,  Virginia.  The  plant  is  to  be  completed 
in  time  for  packing  the  late  crop. 

THE  F.  E.  BOOTH  COMPANY  is  making  improve¬ 
ments  costing  $30,000  in  its  fish  cannery  at  Pittsburgh, 
California.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  being  increased 
by  25  per  cent. 

CHAMBERLAIN  CANNING  COMPANY,  Ander¬ 
son,  Missouri,  are  making  extensive  improvements  to 
their  plant  there;  a  new  office  building  with  a  facing 
of  limestone  is  being  erected.  Other  improvements 
are  the  installation  of  new  bean  snippers  and  picking 
tables,  repairing  and  raising  of  boilers,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  brick  smoke  stack. 

STANLEY  POWELL,  long  connected  with  the  sales 
division  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  San 
Francisco,  California,  has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Alaska  Packers  Association,  filling 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  J.  K.  Armsby. 


LEES  BOLLINGER,  President  of  the  Keokuk 
(Iowa)  Canning  Company,  was  operated  on  for 
appendicitis  at  Chicago  recently.  While  visiting  the 
company’s  farms  at  Keokuk,  Mr.  Bollinger’s  appendix 
bursted,  making  it  necessary  to  rush  him  to  Chicago 
for  an  emergency  operation.  His  condition  is  improv¬ 
ing  daily. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  INC.,  reported 
for  the  12  months  ended  June  30,  1935,  net  earnings 
of  $10,465,258  after  all  charges,  including  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  deduction  of  estimated  Federal  income  tax. 
These  earnings,  which  are  equivalent  to  $3.93  a  share 
on  2,665,191  shares  of  $20  par  value  common  stock 
outstanding,  compare  with  similar  net  earnings  of 
$9,059,662  or  $3.40  a  share  earned  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  12  months’  period  ending  June  30,  1934.  The  report 
shows  income  for  the  12  months  to  June  30,  1935,  as 
$15,100,749  before  the  deduction  of  $2,524,510  for 
depreciation  and  $2,110,980  for  estimated  Federal  tax. 
After  deducting  these  items,  net  of  $10,465,258  re¬ 
mained  available  for  the  common  stock,  the  report 
concluded. 

LOUIS  G.  KESSLER,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Loudon  Packing  Company,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  died 
on  July  15th  from  injuries  received  in  an  automobile 
accident  at  Terre  Haute  a  week  prior  to  that  date. 
Mr.  Kessler  was  40  years  old  and  his  many  friends  in 
the  industry  will  regret  his  passing.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  three  children  and  his  mother. 

JAMES  D.  DOLE,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  sailed  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  during  the  week  for  his  home  at  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

STANLEY  CARLILE,  General  Manager  of  the 
Princeville  Canning  Company,  Princeville,  Illinois, 
died  July  14th  as  a  result  of  injuries  received  in  an 
automobile  accident  the  day  before.  Mrs.  Carlile  was 
killed  instantly  when  their  car  collided  with  a  truck. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Princeville,  Illinois  and 
Scottsburg,  Indiana,  where  they  were  buried. 

BERCUT  -  RICHARDS  PACKING  COMPANY, 
Sacramento,  California,  have  made  many  new  plant 
improvements,  including  the  enlargement  of  their 
warehouse  and  clerical  departments,  and  installation 
of  two  new  lines  of  high  speed  equipment. 

IT  WAS  THE  INTENTION  of  Blue  Mountain 
Canneries,  Inc.,  Dayton,  Washington,  to  reserve  half 
the  pea  crop  for  seed  purposes  this  season,  but  those 
plans  were  altered  when  it  became  necessary  to  pack 
the  whole  of  the  crop  in  order  to  fill  contracts  made 
by  the  company’s  Wisconsin  affiliate. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors  Viewpoint 
By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 


GROCERS  CIVIL  WAR 

HE  open  break  which  developed  recently  with  the  action  of 
United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  in  charging 
National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  by  inference 
at  least,  with  a  close  accord  with  Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores 
of  America,  has  been  considerably  widened  by  developments  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  hearings  on  the  Patman  Bill,  and  the  action  of 
J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  U.  S.  group,  in  continuing  the 
offensive  against  National- American. 

Thus  far.  National- American,  which  is  by  far  the  dominant 
group  in  the  wholesale  grocery  industry,  insofar  as  volume  of 
sales  and  numbers  is  concerned,  has  refrained  from  adopting 
the  bellicose  tactics  of  the  U.  S,  association.  How  long  the 
older  group  will  remain  under  fire  without  retaliating  remains 
an  open  question. 

The  entire  hullabaloo  anent  National- American’s  friendship 
with  the  corporate  chains  arises  from  the  action  of  that  asso¬ 
ciation  in  accepting  a  subscription  from  the  chain  association 
for  its  legislative  reporting  service.  If  this  action  constitutes 
“selling  out,”  then  National- American  is  apparently  espousing 
the  cause  of  all  elements  in  the  food  and  grocery  field,  because 
its  legislative  reporting  service  is  almost  universally  circulated 
in  all  divisions  of  the  industry. 

The  latest  broadside  from  the  camp  of  the  U.  S.  deals  with 
a  telegram  supposedly  sent  by  Edgar  M.  Watkins,  associate 
counsel  of  National-American,  to  a  field  representative  of  the 
association,  in  which  Judge  Watkins  sums  up  his  reactions  re¬ 
garding  the  recent  House  committee  hearings  on  the  Patman 
bill  as  follows: — “Hearing  begun.  Committee  clearly  indicated 
total  lack  of  sympathy  with  bill.  Patman,  Teegarden  arguing 
for  bill  were  vigorously  questioned  and  committee  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  cared  to  hear  nothing  further  from  Teegarden.  No 
possibility  of  bill’s  passage.  Committee  questions  showed  agree¬ 
ment  with  our  counsels  opihion  that  bill  is  worthless  and  un¬ 
constitutional.” 

A  copy  of  this  telegram,  submitted  by  Mr.  McLaurin  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  which  has  been  conducting  hearings 
on  the  Patman  bill,  elicited  several  comments  from  committee 
members  terming  the  wire  “an  insult”  and  an  “impertinence.” 

In  submitting  a  copy  of  the  rival  organization’s  telegram,  Mr. 
McLaurin  wrote  committee  members  as  follows:  “Enclosed  I  am 
handing  you  a  copy  of  a  telegram  signed  by  the  counsel  of  the 
National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  opponents 
of  H.  R.  8442.  This  telegram  is  addressed  to  the  field  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“I  wish  it  understood  that  in  placing  this  matter  before  the 
members  of  this  Congressional  Committee  I  am  motivated  only 
by  the  thought  that  the  constituents  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  are  being  deceived  and  misled  by  propaganda  of 
this  type.” 

THE  PINK  LIST 

EPERCUSSIONS  from  the  famous  “pink  list,”  showing  the 
discounts  and  allowances  granted  by  certain  food  and  gro¬ 
cery  products  manufacturers  to  the  A.  &  P.  continue  to  pile  up. 

Widespread  demand  for  copies  of  the  pink  list  has  developed. 
Apparently  the  entire  trade  is  vitally  interested  in  what  the 
A.  &  P.  has  been  getting,  and  the  fact  that  other  corporate 
chains  and  probably  other  large  buying  organizations  in  the 
grocery  field  have  been  getting  similar  discounts  and  allow¬ 
ances,  although  of  probably  lesser  amounts,  seems  to  be  lost 
sight  of. 

The  entire  controversy  surrounding  discounts  to  mass  buyers 
seems  to  be  heading  toward  a  decision  as  to  just  what,  if  any¬ 
thing,  volume  purchasing  may  be  worth. 


Retail  grocers,  who  condemn  quantity  discounts  to  the  chains, 
are  getting  similar  discounts  through  combining  their  purchases. 
The  soundness  of  the  volume  price  idea  would  appear  to  be 
recognized  through  long  usage  in  retail  selling.  For  example, 
a  can  of  corn,  retailing  at  10  cents  per  can,  is  usually  sold  at 
3  cans  for  25  cents,  recognizing  the  right  of  the  housewife  to  a 
quantity  price  for  a  quantity  purchase. 

Just  how  this  problem  will  be  legislated  to  a  solution  is  some¬ 
thing  that  appears  to  be  a  “sticker” — but  the  new  deal  legisla¬ 
tors  apparently  are  ready  to  tackle  any  law, — even  the  age-old 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

ESPOUSES  CHAIN  TAXES 

IN  its  fight  for  enactment  of  the  Patman  Bill,  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  has  been  placed  unreservedly 
on  record  as  favoring  taxes  on  all  chains. 

“We  advocate  a  tax  upon  every  chain  store  unit  in  the  United 
States,”  says  J.  H.  McLaurin,  its  president.  “With  us  there  is 
no  controversial  question  and  when  such  a  bill  is  introduced  in 
a  legislature  we  are  not  ‘sorry  to  learn  it,’  but,  quite  to  the 
contrary,  we  are  ready  to  go  to  the  bat  for  its  enactment  into 
a  law  with  the  independent  distributors  in  that  community  who 
are  paying  such  taxes  in  support  of  the  community. 

“This  nation  is  at  this  moment  on  the  way  to  a  state  of 
reformation  in  behalf  of  the  communities  which  make  the  nation. 
The  people  of  this  country  who  are  not  already  awake  are  going 
to  awaken  to  the  volcano  upon  which  we  are  living. 

“We  will  communicate  directly  and  indirectly  during  the  weeks 
ahead  with  millions  of  the  men  and  women  of  this  country  in 
order  that  they  may  understand  the  nature  of  this  great  Ameri¬ 
can  tragedy  which  is  casting  the  shadow  of  despair  and  even 
death  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Nation.” 

CANNED  FOOD  FREIGHTS 

PASCARELLA,  chairman  of  the  emergency  freight 
.  charges  committee  of  National-American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association,  announces  that  effective  July  15,  all  emer¬ 
gency  charges  on  canned  foods  were  withdrawn  within  the  ter¬ 
ritory  from  New  York  City  to  Denver  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  Potomac  Rivers,  and  also  north  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  Cairo,  Ill.,  to  Denver. 

“The  increases  have  been  withdrawn,”  he  says,  “in  such  cases 
where  the  original  freight  rate  was  established  to  meet  motor 
truck  competition  in  that  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Poto¬ 
mac  Rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  carriers  in 
this  territory  are  still  continuing  to  give  the  matter  of  general 
cancellation  of  canned  food  product  rates  their  very  careful 
consideration  and  something  should  develop  within  the  course 
of  the  next  two  weeks. 

“While  the  carriers,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  Denver 
have  approved  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  emergency  charges,  no 
definite  effective  date  has  been  decided  upon. 

“In  addition,  withdrawals  of  emergency  charges  have  been 
made  by  individual  carriers:  To  illustrate,  the  Clyde  Steamship 
Company  has  withdrawn  the  increases  on  northbound  shipments 
of  carload  canned  food  products  from  various  South  Atlantic 
ports  and  some  Gulf  ports  to  North  Atlantic  ports  and  also 
when  moving  via  the  latter  and  destined  to  interior  points. 

“In  view  of  this  it  is  suggested  that  members  should  thor¬ 
oughly  acquaint  themselves  with  this  situation  through  their 
local  freight  agent  so  as  to  avoid  the  payment  of  excess  trans¬ 
portation  charges.  The  importance  of  this  may  be  realized 
that  on  the  standard  minimum  car  shipment  a  maximum  saving 
of  $18.80  per  car  may  be  obtained.” 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


HELP  WANTED 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— 1—15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Address 
Box  A-2033  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 2V:>-inch  Silverplated  Used  Kook-More 
Koils  suitable  for  tanks  6  ft.  in  diameter.  F.  H. 
Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — One  Meyers  Self-Oiling  Bull¬ 
dozer  Pump,  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake  and 

discharge  IV-i  inch.  Price . $65.00 

12  Retorts  inside  measurement  32x66,  all  in 
good  condition,  can  have  one  or  all  or  as  many 

as  you  want.  Price . each,  $50.00 

One  Century  Motor  AC  Current  3  H.  P.  Price..$25.00 
One  Deep  Well  Cylinder  with  21/2  inch  pipe 

62  ft.  galvanized  iron  with  succor  rod.  Price . $30.00 

All  f.  o.  b.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — 72-inch  Closed  Retorts,  4  tier  Process 
Crates,  18  disc  Hawkins  Exhauster,  2  Circle  Steam 
Hoists.  We  have  for  sale  2  Sprague  Hand  Pack 
Tomato  Filling  Machines,  Copper  Kettles,  Tomato 
Washers,  Tomato  Pulp  Equipment,  Steam  Turbine, 
Label  Perforator,  etc.  Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  Heart  of 
the  Ozarks,  Springfield,  Mo. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  OFfice 
“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  asainst  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED  —  Superintendent,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
Ketchup,  Chili  Sauce,  Tomato  Juice,  Preserves,  Jellies.  State 
salary  expected  and  full  details  regarding  experience.  Estab¬ 
lished  mid-western  factory.  Address  Box  B-2053  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Competent,  experienced  man  to  take  charge  of 
putting  up  corn  pack,  consisting  of  both  whole  grain  and  cream 
styles.  Permanent  position  for  right  man.  Give  experience, 
references,  age,  salary  expected  in  reply.  Address  Box  B-2054, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  Jelly  and  Preserve  Cook. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  past  experience.  Address  Box 
B-2038  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Factory  Superintendent  who  has 
had  wide  experience  packing  a  general  vegetable  line.  Excel¬ 
lent  mechanic  and  good  producer.  Prefer  yearly  basis.  Address 
Box  B-2022  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  practical  jam,  jelly  and  pre¬ 
serve  cook.  Address  Box  B-2025  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Cannery  Superintendent  at  present 
employed  in  one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the  South  would 
like  to  locate  in  the  Northeast  or  California.  Over  15  years 
experience  in  the  organization,  building  and  operation  of  both 
vegetable  and  seafood  plants.  Address  Box  6-2045  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man  25  years  of  age  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  canned  foods  business  from  the 
bottom  up.  Will  work  for  small  wage  or  bear  own  expenses 
while  learning.  Reliable,  ambitious,  college  education.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2051  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Sted  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 
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A  WONDERFUL  MARKET 

for 

CANNED  FOODS 


Located  within  a  hundred  mile  radius  of  one 
of  the  country’s  most  densely  populated  and 
heaviest  canned  foods  consuming  sections. 

We  offer  every  facility  for 
prompt  and  efficient  handling: 

•  New  warehouses,  sprinkler  systemed. 

•  Direct  track  connections. 

•  Trucking  service  to  practically  all  points 
within  100  miles  at  L.  C.  L.  freight  rates. 

•  Storage  in  Transit  rates  to  some  areas. 

•  Invoicing  and  Collection  service  if  desired. 

•  LIBERAL  LOANS  ON  STORED  MERCHANDISE. 

•  Reasonable  Rates. 

Full  information  upon  request. 


THE  QUACKENBUSH  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
SCRANTON  219  Vine  Street  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  ROD  WHOLE  GRAIN 
CORN  WASHER 

Delivers  clean  corn  without 
washins  out  any  oF  that  natural 
corn  Flavor. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


.  Ha. 


Retorts,  Process 
Kettles,  Grates, 
Cranes,  Exhaust¬ 
ers,  Tomato  Scald - 
ers  and  Washers, 
Pineapple  machin¬ 
ery. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

FOOT  OF  THAMES  ST. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


X| 

WERSIPI^ 

BEHER 
,  BASKETS 

TONAID  FIELD  tUNPEIK 


FOUR  TYPES 
NOW  AT  LOW 
PRICES  ^ 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 
TODAY 


m 


RIVERSIDE  MFC.  CO. 
Murfrweeboro, 

L%.  N.C. 


^Artistic 

lAjreLS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KVLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland’, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


CANNERS  SEEDS- 

If  you  need  any  seeds  for  delivery  this  Summer  or  Fall 
such  as  Beans,  Cucumber,  Spinach,  Beet  and  Carrot,  we 
hope  you  will  write  us  for  prices. 

If  you  have  not  placed  your  order  for  everythins  you 
wish  for  delivery  after  the  1935  crop,  please  write  us  and 
let  us  quote  you. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  Bristol,  pa. 


BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 


1 51  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


THE  1935  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  26th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


July  29, 1 935 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

No  Justification  for  Lower  Prices  for  Tomatoes  —  Protect 
Buyers  of  Futures — ^Too  Early  to  Predict  Pack  Outcome 

Madness — if  there  is  any  rhyme  or  reason  for 
the  stampede  towards  lower  and  lower  prices 
on  new  packed  tomatoes,  we  fail  to  see  it.  We 
are  accused  of  being  too  optimistic  in  these  Reviews, 
about  all  canned  foods.  We  admit  an  intense  enthu¬ 
siasm  about  good  canned  foods,  but  not  optimism,  not 
in  face  of  such  actions  as  these,  nor  of  those  pointed 
out  by  a  reader  in  this  week’s  Editorial.  There  seem 
to  be  too  many  bad  actors  in  the  game,  and  none  which 
might  be  used  as  controlling  factors.  We  had  hoped 
to  see  some  such  control  when  the  can  companies  were 
forced  to  take  interest  in  some  canneries,  just  as  the 
Government  took  stock-interest  in  many  banks,  but 
these  big  companies  are  not  in  the  marketing  game, 
unfortunately.  They  could  help  themselves,  the  whole 
industry  and  the  consuming  public  if  they  would  exer¬ 
cise  a  controlling  influence  on  the  amount  of  output, 
but  more  particularly  upon  the  quality  of  the  output 
and  upon  the  salesmanship,  or  rather  almost  total  lack 
of  it.  The  industry  needs  this  badly  —  a  protection 
against  itself!  It  could  result  in  better  goods,  enough 
of  them,  and  a  steady  low  level  of  prices  which  would 
hold  the  confldence  of  consumers,  and  yet  pay  opera¬ 
tors  a  fair  profit  return. 

Analyze  this  profit  war  1  Spot  tomatoes  are  cleaned 
up,  prices  strong  and  good.  True  there  are  prospects 
of  a  good  sized  pack  of  tomatoes  this  season ;  BUT,  to 
date  very  few  new  goods  have  been  packed,  and  no 
worthwhile  quantity  can  be  brought  upon  the  market 
until  towards  the  end  of  September  at  the  earliest,  and 
even  then  the  goods  will  be  owed  on  future  contracts 
and  will  have  no  right  to  come  upon  the  spot  market. 
Every  canner  has  a  moral  right  to  first  fill  his  future 
contracts,  and  why  buyers  of  such  goods  permit  can- 
ners  to  sell  on  the  open  market  without  recourse  to 
law — and  often  find  themselves  short  on  deliveries  later 
on — is  something  we  could  never  understand.  And, 
too,  the  bare  floors  of  distributors,  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail,  must  first  be  supplied  before  any  one  can  definitely 
estimate  an  over-pack.  Yet  canners  are  now  selling 
as  if  that  pack  were  all  in  cans,  and  that  everybody 
knew  that  it  was  heavily  in  excess  of  needs  1  Imagine 
any  sane  man  taking  a  loss  before  the  loss  is  earned — 
yes,  six  months  before  the  loss  can  be  estimated,  if 
ever.  Talk  about  madness !  Was  there  ever  anything 
to  equal  it?  Why  the  packs  may  be  cut  in  half,  and 


never  materialize,  and  yet  these  canners  allow  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  their  brokers  to  talk  them  into  selling  below 
cost  now — to  avoid  loss  later!  Write  this  down;  or 
better  still,  have  it  painted  in  letters  a  foot  high  and 
hung  over  your  desk  or  bed,  or  dining  able :  the  threat¬ 
ened  (by  the  broker)  low  prices  because  of  heavy  packs 
never  happen  until  the  folloiving  spring!  Figger  it  out 
for  yourself!  Wake  up.  If  this  be  optimism,  then  for 
your  own  sake,  get  some  optimism.  But  it  is  not,  it  is 
only  common  sense. 

But  don’t  let  anybody  tell  you  that  all  canners  of 
tomatoes  are  selling  at  62i/^c  and  lower.  Lord-Mott 
Company,  here  in  Baltimore,  began  canning  early  to¬ 
matoes  on  July  18th,  and  their  quotation  on  2’s  stan¬ 
dards  is  75c;  on  I’s,  on  lO’s,  $3.40. 

Under  same  date  the  Torsch  Canning  Company,  of 
this  City,  quote  extra  standard  2’s  at  ST^/oc. 

William  Silver  &  Company,  brokers,  Aberdeen, 
Maryland,  quote  new  packed — and  they  add,  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  unusually  good  for  this  season — I’s  at  45c;  2’s, 
65c;  2Vo’s,  90c;  and  lO’s,  $2.90. 

Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  on  July  19th,  reported  only  22  cases  of  lO’s 
tomatoes  on  hand,  and  not  packing  yet,  have  no  quota¬ 
tions.  There  you  have  three  canners’  and  one  broker’s 
quotations.  Draw  your  own  deductions. 

Otherwise  the  market  on  canned  foods  has  been  quiet 
this  week,  with  peas  holding  fairly  well,  an  innovation 
being  that  the  low  quality  standards,  due  to  the  rush, 
are  now  offered  as  such.  About  time. 

For  details  see  other  market  reports. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Slow — Chain  Sales  Up — Fruit  Opening  Prices — Tri- 
States  Packing  Tomatoes — Interest  in  Fancy  Peas — Patman 
Bill  Discussion  Discloses  A.  &  P.  Discounts 

New  York,  July  26,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — Trading  has  sloughed  off  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  on  both  spots  and  futures,  and 
buyers  are  awaiting  further  developments  before 
making  additional  commitments.  A  little  fill-in  busi¬ 
ness  is  reported  between  jobbers,  but  this  is  not  of 
sufficient  volume  to  affect  prices.  Announcement  of 
formal  opening  prices  on  Royal  Anne  cherries  this 
week,  and  the  naming  of  tentative  prices  on  some  other 
fruits,  lent  a  little  life  to  an  otherwise  dull  trade. 

THE  OUTLOOK — While  the  uncertainty  regarding 
AAA  control  of  canned  fruits  has  been  removed,  dis- 
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tributors  are  still  concerned  over  the  probability  of 
excessive  production  of  some  canned  vegetable  lines. 
While  this  state  of  affairs  continues,  little  additional 
buying  interest  can  be  looked  for  in  futures. 

CHAIN  SALES  GAIN — Indicative  of  general  im¬ 
provement  in  canned  foods  and  other  grocery  products 
sales  are  the  reports  of  several  chain  corporations, 
made  public  this  week.  Safeway  reported  for  the  four 
weeks  ended  July  13,  sales  aggregating  $23,038,026, 
which  were  20.7  per  cent  over  those  for  the  compar¬ 
able  period  a  year  ago.  Kroger  sales  for  the  same  four 
weeks  were  $17,014,381,  which  were  1.3  per  cent  over 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  National  Tea,  for  the 
same  four  weeks,  reported  sales  of  $4,588,974,  which 
were  0.8  per  cent  under  those  for  the  corresponding 
four  weeks  in  1934. 

ROYAL  ANNE  CHERRIES  —  California  Packing 
Corporation  this  week  announced  formal  opening 
prices  on  Royal  Anne  cherries,  on  its  “Del  Monte”  and 
standard  quality  grades,  as  follows — Del  Monte,  2i/^’s, 
$2.50;  2’s,  $1.85;  I’s,  $1.45;  buffet,  90  cents;  lO’s, 
$8.75;  standards,  21/2’s,  $2.30;  2’s,  $1.65;  I’s,  $1.30; 
lO’s,  $8.00.  No.  lO’s,  water  pack,  are  posted  at  $5.00 
per  dozen,  all  prices  being  F.  O.  B.  coast,  common  point 
or  dock,  seller’s  option,  with  shipment  prior  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1935.  Prices  are  guaranteed  on  unshipped 
goods  in  transit  and  unsold  floor  stocks  in  buyer’s  ware¬ 
house  for  sixty  days  from  date  of  arrival. 

OTHER  FRUITS — Coincident  with  the  naming  of 
formal  opening  prices  on  cherries,  the  Corporation 
likewise  announced  tentative  opening  prices  on  apri¬ 
cots  and  seedless  grapes,  as  follows — Apricots,  halves, 
buffet,  70  cents;  I’s,  $1.15;  2’s,  $1.45;  2i/o’s,  $1.85; 
lO’s,  $6.25;  standard  lO’s,  $5.25;  solid  pack  pie  lO’s, 
$5.50 ;  and  water  lO’s,  $4.50.  Prices  on  seedless  grapes 
were  named  at  $5.75  for  lO’s,  $1.75  for  2i/o’s,  $1.05 
for  I’s,  and  65  cents  for  the  buffet  size.  All  prices 
usual  terms  with  respect  to  shipment,  etc.,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  against  seller’s  opening  when  named  on  un¬ 
shipped,  transit,  and  floor  stocks. 

SALMON — While  the  pack  of  Alaska  red  salmon  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  running  considerably  behind  that  of  recent 
years,  a  heavier  pack  of  pinks  is  indicated  by  reports 
reaching  the  trade  here  from  principal  canners.  The 
pack  of  pinks  is  running  substantially  ahead  both  in 
southeastern  Alaska  and  in  the  Kodiak  district.  De¬ 
mand  for  spot  salmon  has  been  holding  up  fairly  well 
on  both  reds  and  pinks,  with  prices  for  coast  shipment 
stocks  well  maintained. 

TOMATOES — The  new  pack  season  in  the  Tri- 
States  was  launched  this  week  with  the  offering  of 
1935  pack  for  prompt  shipment  at  70  cents  for  2’s  and 
45  cents  for  Is  at  the  factory,  with  later  shipment 
quoted  at  621/2  to  65  cents  for  2’s,  No.  3’s  are  quoted 
out  at  $1.00  and  up,  and  lO’s  of  the  new  pack  are 
quoted  at  $3.00  and  upward.  The  advent  of  the  new 
pack  has  aroused  some  buying  interest,  and  a  little 
business  is  reported.  California  canners  continue  to 
quote  the  market  for  prompt  shipment  on  the  basis  of 
90  cents  for  21/2’s  in  puree  and  $3.00  for  lO’s,  with 
solid  pack  quoted  at  $1.35  for  2V2’s  and  $4.25  for  lO’s. 

PEAS — Notwithstanding  the  indicated  shortage  in 
Wisconsin  peas  (a  total  pack  of  between  7,500,000  and 


8,500,000  cases  now  being  predicted)  reports  of  good 
yields  in  other  packing  sections  have  halted  any  signs 
of  a  runaway  market.  Buyers  are,  however,  showing 
more  interest  in  offerings  of  strictly  fancy  quality  at 
attractive  prices,  and  are  rounding  out  their  assort¬ 
ments  for  private  label  distribution  to  guard  against 
later  developments  which  might  bring  about  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  last  year’s  high  prices  and  scarcity  in  the  more 
wanted  grades. 

A.  &  P.  DISCOUNTS — Widespread  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  trade  circles  over  the  disclosure  during 
the  recent  hearings  of  the  Patman  Committee  in  the 
House  of  the  special  concessions  and  discounts  received 
by  A.  &  P.  Among  the  canners  listed  in  the  famous 
“pink  sheet”  and  their  arrangements  with  A.  &  P.  are 
the  following:  Alaska  Packing  Co.,  salmon,  5  per  cent 
advertising  allowance ;  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  pineapple, 

5  per  cent  advertising  allowance ;  Armour  &  Co.,  regu¬ 
lar  line,  3  to  7  per  cent  on  canned  meats  advertising 
allowance;  Baker  Food  Products,  canned  meats,  5  per 
cent  brokerage ;  Barron-Gray,  fruit  cocktail,  5  per  cent 
brokerage;  Burnham  &  Morrill  Co.,  line,  $1,237.75  per 
month  flat  and  5  per  cent  adjustible  for  advertising; 
California  Packing  Corp.,  Del  Monte,  5  per  cent  pur. 
contract;  California  Sanitary  Co.,  ripe  olives,  10  per 
cent  advertising  allowance;  Castleberry’s  Food  Co., 
canned  meats,  5  per  cent  brokerage;  Chappel  Bros., 
canned  dog  food,  5  per  cent  advertising  allowance  plus 
5  per  cent  brokerage;  Harold  Clapp,  Inc.,  canned  baby 
foods,  5  per  cent  advertising  allowance;  College  Inn 
line,  5  per  cent  advertising  allowance ;  Cranberry 
Canners,  2^/^  per  cent  advertising  allowance;  Cudahy 
Bros.,  canned  meats,  5  per  cent  brokerage;  Jacob  E. 
Decker,  canned  meats,  5  per  cent  brokerage;  Derby 
Foods,  Inc.,  canned  meats,  5  per  cent  brokerage ;  Foster 
Canning  Co.,  dog  food,  5  per  cent  brokerage;  Friend 
Bros.,  line,  5  per  cent  advertising  allowance ;  J.  P.  Hard¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  canned  meats,  5  per  cent  brokerage;  H.  J. 
Heinz,  line,  2  per  cent  for  advertising  allowance  with 
extra  1  per  cent  for  $4,000,000  annual  volume;  J.  R. 
Hines,  canned  meat,  5  per  cent  brokerage;  George 
Hormel,  canned  meats,  2  to  5  per  cent  on  $50,000  to 
$200,00  or  over ;  soups,  2  to  5  per  cent  on  25,000  cases 
to  175,000  cases  or  over;  Kingan  &  Co.,  canned  meat, 
5  per  cent  brokerage;  Larsen  Co.,  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  10  per  cent  advertising  allowance;  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  5  per  cent  brokerage;  Minnesota 
Consolidated  Co.,  canned  corn,  5  per  cent  advertising 
allowance;  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Co.,  5  per  cent 
advertising  allowance;  Richardson  &  Robbins,  21/2  per 
cent  advertising  allowance;  Snider  Packing  Co.,  condi¬ 
ments,  5  per  cent  advertising  allowance ;  Stokely  Bros., 
canned  baby  foods,  5  per  cent  advertising  allowance; 
Swift  &  Co.,  canned  meats,  3  to  5  per  cent  on  200,000 
pounds;  Tupman  Thurlow,  canned  crabmeat,  6i/^  per 
cent  advertising  allowance;  William  Underwood, 
canned  meats,  5  per  cent  brokerage  and  $3,000  per  year 
advertising  allowance;  Van  Camps,  con  came,  5  per 
cent  advertising  allowance ;  Norman  Waggoner,  10  per 
cent  advertising  allowance  on  canned  olives;  Walker- 
Austex,  canned  tamales,  2V^  per  cent  advertising  allow¬ 
ance  ;  Wilson  &  Co.,  canned  meats,  5  per  cent  brokerage, 
and  many  others. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Sizzling  Weather — Sweet  Peas  Going  Backwards — Pea  Pack 
Cuessers — Fancy  Alaskas  Very  Scarce — Prices  Holding  Firm — 
Good  Demand  for  Spot  Corn — Indiana  Cleaned  Up  on  Spot 

Tomatoes — Waiting  Opening  Prices  on  Fruits — Beans 
Easy — Prices  on  Shrimp — Revelations 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  25th,  1935. 

HE  MARKET — Wherever  buyers  and  brokers 
have  met  during  the  past  week,  conversation 
drifted  not  so  much  to  prevailing  prices  or  volume 
of  business,  but : 

First — The  Special  Committee’s  report  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  the  great  chain  was 
“shown  up.” 

Second — The  U.  S.  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association’s 
energetic  fight  for  the  independents. 

THE  WEATHER — A  combination  of  real  hot, 
blistering  days,  interspersed  with  short  but  heavy  rain¬ 
falls — has  been  the  “program”  as  dished  out  by  old 
Mother  Nature. 

PEAS — The  annual  “game”  of  guessing  the  size  of 
the  pea  pack  is  on  in  full  blast.  A  service  heartily 
subscribed  to  by  many  of  the  prominent  factors  among 
the  canners,  distributors  and  brokers,  stated  in  their 
issue  of  July  13th  that  the  pack  for  the  U.  S.  A.  would 
approximate  25  million  cases.  There  are  those  in  the 
trade  that  figure  rather  convincingly  that  the  total  will 
be  closer  to  20  million  cases.  Time  will  tell. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  sweet  crop  in  Wisconsin  is 
going  backward  rapidly.  Two  weeks  ago,  authorities 
maintained  that  Wisconsin  would  pack  at  least  2i/^ 
million  cases  of  sweets,  but  now  everyone  admits  that 
the  total  will  be  about  IV2  million  and  that  it  will  take 
far  better  conditions  than  those  which  have  ruled  to 
make  it  reach  the  2  million  mark. 

A  great  scarcity  of  No.  2  tin  as  well  as  No.  10  tin 
fancy  Alaskas  in  all  siftings  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  situation.  Wisconsin  canners  generally  are  hold¬ 
ing  firm,  but  when  one  finds  they  have  some  poor 
quality  peas,  peas  that  run  close  to  the  standard  line, 
then  there  is  some  disposition  to  take  sufficient  deduc¬ 
tions  to  move  them.  All  good  full  standards  and  extra 
standards  are  firm.  The  lowest  priced  pea  in  this 
territory  is  a  so-called  standard  at  75  cents  shipping 
point. 

“CORN” — There  is  a  better  demand  for  spot  corn 
and  what  few’  available  lots  are  on  hand  are  moving 
readily  at  prices  around  921/2  to  95  cents,  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory,  for  standards,  and  up  to  $1.25  for  No.  2  fancy 
Country  Gentlemen  and  No.  2  fancy  Golden  Bantam. 

When  it  comes  to  futures  reports  have  it  that  Central 
Illinois  canners  will  begin  on  Golden  Bantam  about 
the  middle  of  August.  There  is  little  buying  going 
on.  The  trade  are  wondering  that  with  a  total  acreage 
planted  of  approximately  400,000  acres  as  against 
324,000  acres  last  year,  if  corn  is  not  going  to  “follow 
suit”  with  peas  and,  lower  prices  rule  during  or  shortly 
after  packing.  Even  a  confirmed  “bull”  would  have 


great  difficulty  in  convincing  some  of  the  Chicago 
buyers  that  such  a  market  is  not  in  prospect. 

TOMATOES — Indiana  canners  have  cleaned  up  on 
No.  2  tin  standards.  A  few  No.  2V^  extra  standards 
at  $1.20,  factory,  remain,  but  these  are  going  out  in 
small  lots  every  day. 

Several  cars  of  No.  2  tin  standard  new  pack  Mary¬ 
land  tomatoes  were  shipped  to  Chicago  this  week  at 
65  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Maryland  factory. 

Some  No.  10  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  were  sold 
at  $3.25,  factory. 

Future  tomatoes  are  very  quiet  and  little  or  no  in¬ 
terest  has  been  manifested.  The  crop  in  Indiana  is 
uneven,  but  it  looks  as  if  packing  will  start  in  a  few 
districts  about  August  10th  or  15th,  and  then  after 
those  early  tomatoes  are  in,  there  will  be  a  gap  before 
the  main  crop  comes  on  in  late  August  or  September  1. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — While  some  little  buying 
has  been  going  on  in  apricots,  the  general  line  has  been 
quiet  and  the  trade  as  a  whole  are  awaiting  opening 
prices  on  peaches  and  pears  by  the  large  factors.  Some 
of  the  smaller  canners  have  named  quotations  on  these 
two  fruits,  but  the  trade  have  been  lukewarm  to  them. 

GREEN  BEANS — The  market  continues  low  with 
No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green  beans  offered  freely  at 
671/2  to  70  cents  delivered  Chicago,  from  both  the  sur¬ 
rounding  States  as  well  as  from  the  East.  Some  No. 
10  tin  standard  cut  green  beans  as  well  as  No.  10 
standard  cut  wax  bean  business  was  booked  during 
the  week  at  $3.50  delivered  Chicago. 

SHRIMP — Opening  prices  by  the  leading  Gulf 
packers  has  resulted  in  sizeable  volume.  It  is  claimed 
that  $1.15  f.  o.  b.  factory  points  for  No.  1  fancy  large 
shrimp  is  very  close  to  cost  of  production  and  that 
there  is  every  chance  of  an  advance  in  the  market. 

NATIONAL-AMERICAN  GROCERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION — Several  Chicago  jobbers  are  much  perturbed 
over  the  actions  of  this  National  Association.  One  can 
hardly  blame  them.  Their  secretary  made  himself 
look  foolish  at  an  NR  A  hearing  in  Washington  some 
years  or  so  ago,  and  now  the  Association  itself  through 
its  activities  at  the  Congressional  hearing,  are  appar¬ 
ently  “playing”  on  the  side  of  the  big  chains.  From 
the  way  it  looks,  it  would  not  be  a  surprise  to  see  some 
of  the  Chicago  wholesale  grocers  drop  their  member¬ 
ship  from  this  association  and  join  the  one  headed  by 
Mr.  McLaurin,  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers* 
Association. 

HEARINGS  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE— All 
readers  of  trade  papers  have  sure  “eaten  up”  the 
revelations  before  the  Special  Committee  on  Investiga¬ 
tion  American  Retail  Federation  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  if  they  haven’t,  then  they  should  write  the 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office  and  ask  for  that 
leaflet,  dated  July  9th.  It  gives  a  list  of  the  big  shot 
canners  who  have  been  actually  “buying”  the  business, 
especially  from  the  big  chain.  Some  of  the  canners  are 
certainly  going  to  have  a  difficult  time  in  squaring 
themselves  with  their  other  customers  because  prac¬ 
tically  every  jobbing  distributor  has  on  his  desk  today 
this  bulletin  and  the  list  of  those  who  have  been  grant¬ 
ing  these  special  concessions. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET  CALIFORNIA  MARKET 


By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


No  Large  Shrimp  Until  September — Season  for  Canning 
Opens  August  1st — More  Factories  Will  Adopt  Government 
Inspection — Prices  Very  Firm — Good  Business  in  Okra 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  25,  1935. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  continues  very  scarce  in  this 
section  and  the  few  that  are  avaliable  are  small 
size.  There  have  been  no  large  shrimp  caught  in 
this  locality  for  over  two  weeks,  therefore,  the  trade 
has  had  to  either  take  the  small  shrimp  or  pass  ’em  up, 
and  they  don’t  usually  pass  ’em  up  in  times  of  great 
scarcity. 

From  now  until  about  the  first  of  September  there 
will  be  no  large  shrimp  on  the  raw  market,  because 
the  fishermen  will  do  all  their  trawling  in  the  bay  and 
the  small  shrimp  from  up  the  rivers  have  come  down 
and  are  all  over  the  bay.  The  large  shrimp  or  prawn 
leave  the  coast  and  either  go  into  the  deep  gulf  waters 
or  migrate  to  other  coasts,  as  they  seem  to  disappear 
from  here  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  shrimp  canning  season  is  scheduled  to  open  on 
August  1  in  Alabama  and  while  the  sea  food  industry 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  newly  created  commission  by 
the  Alabama  Legislature,  yet  no  change  in  the  opening 
of  the  shrimp  canning  season  is  expected  and  the  fac¬ 
tories  are  making  arrangement  to  start  up  on  August  1. 

The  government  inspection  system  which  was  put 
into  effect  in  some  of  the  shrimp  canneries  last  year 
has  proved  such  a  big  boom  to  the  industry  that  several 
more  factories  will  adopt  it  in  this  section  and  they 
have  made  application  to  the  Federal  pure  food  depart¬ 
ment  for  it. 

Senator  Pat  Harrison  of  Mississippi  has  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  have  the  Govern¬ 
ment  pay  the  cost  of  shrimp  and  oyster  inspection  in 
the  sea  food  canneries.  The  present  cost  to  the  packers 
works  a  hardship  on  many  smaller  plants,  which  is  the 
reason  for  trying  to  get  the  Government  to  furnish  this 
inspection  service  free. 

The  Fall  shrimp  canning  season  will  open  under 
favorable  market  conditions,  as  stock  of  canned  shrimp 
are  pretty  well  cleaned  up  and  a  good  demand  awaits 
the  new  pack. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OKRA — The  okra  pack  is  moving  along  at  a  good 
pace  this  week  and  while  operations  have  been  handi¬ 
capped  by  showers  to  some  extent,  yet  full  advantage 
was  taken  of  sunshine  and  clear  weather  and  the  pack 
will  continue  to  move  in  high  gear. 

The  canners  report  a  very  satisfactory  volume  of 
business  booked  and  the  pack  is  expected  to  last  some 
weeks  yet. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 
and  $6.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10. 

Whole  okra  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.75 
per  dozen  for  No.  10.  Okra  and  tomato  is  $1.10  per 
dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 


Tendency  Toward  More  Stable  Prices — Apricot  Prices  Ex¬ 
pected  to  Be  Lower  Than  Last  Year’s  Opening — Peach 
Marketing  Agreement  a  Question — 1935  Asparagus  Pack 
Figures  Released — Machine  Peeled  Pears — Change 
Pro-Rata  Law 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  July  26,  1935. 

The  market  on  California  canned  products  is 
gradually  becoming  more  settled,  with  definite 
prices  supplanting  the  tentative  opening  lists  on 
some  of  the  more  important  items.  The  season  is 
proving  a  difficult  one  for  canners,  with  growers  de¬ 
manding  higher  prices  than  last  year  and  with  the 
cost  of  labor  and  supplies  also  tending  upward.  Prices 
on  the  finished  product  show  quite  an  increase  on  some 
items,  but  canners  declare  that  this  increase  is  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  added  costs  and  suggest  that 
difficulty  will  be  met  in  making  a  profit. 

“COTS” — Apricot  prices  will  make  their  appearance 
almost  immediately,  the  lists  having  been  decided  upon 
by  the  large  packers.  These  will  be  below  those  of 
last  year,  it  is  confidently  reported,  in  order  to  keep 
in  step  with  other  fruits.  Canners  feel  that  they  have 
paid  a  high  price  for  fruit,  as  high  as  $60  a  ton  having 
been  paid  in  some  instance,  but  this  price  is  well  below 
that  set  by  growers,  some  of  whom  demanded  as  much 
as  $100  a  ton.  Prices  for  dried  apricots  have  been 
announced  and  these  are  rather  lower  than  many  ex¬ 
pected,  so  many  who  sold  their  fruit  to  canners  are  in 
better  humor. 

PEACHES — It  is  still  a  question  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  a  marketing  agreement  on  cling  peaches, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  crop  is  almost  ready  for  har¬ 
vesting.  If  there  is  one,  the  main  questions  will  be 
the  size  of  the  pack  to  be  put  up  and  whether  or  not 
use  will  be  made  of  the  No.  2  fruit.  Growers  are  still 
holding  out  for  $40  a  ton  for  their  fruit,  but  canners 
are  not  expecting  to  pay  more  than  $30.  Some  packers 
are  offering  new  pack  peaches  at  last  year’s  opening, 
less  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  others  are  accepting 
business  on  the  basis  of  $1.30  and  $1.40  for  No.  21/0 
standards  and  choice,  respectively,  with  No.  10s  at 
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$4.50  and  $4.80.  Very  warm  weather  during  the  week 
has  hurried  the  ripening  process  somewhat  and  fruit 
promises  to  run  to  smaller  sizes.  The  June  carryover 
figures  indicated  holdings  of  about  1,800,000  cases  and 
spot  business  of  late  has  been  light. 

ASPARAGUS  FIGURES — The  Canners  League  of 
California  has  issued  a  report  covering  the  1935  pack 
of  asparagus,  this  being  placed  at  2,238,400  cases.  This 
is  made  up  of  1,649,780  cases  of  white  and  588,620 
cases  of  all  green.  The  output  fell  slightly  below  the 
allowable  pack  of  2,250,000  cases.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  season  the  pack  began  to  fall  off  quite  notice¬ 
ably  and  it  was  difficult  to  set  the  closing  date.  Twenty- 
four  canneries  operated  in  California  and  six  operated 
in  other  Pacific  Coast  States.  The  pack  in  the  Coast 
States  outside  California  is  not  expected  to  exceed 
50,000  cases,  making  the  Coast  pack  below  2,300,000 
cases.  A  good  early  business  has  been  booked  on  this 
vegetable  and  many  lists  are  already  badly  broken. 

SPINACH — The  market  has  firmed  on  spinach  of 
late  and  some  of  the  larger  operators  are  now  quoting 
on  the  basis  of  $1.20  for  No.  2V2S.  It  is  still  possible 
to  pick  up  spinach  at  $1.00  for  No.  2V2>  but  this  is  not 
of  the  finest  quality  and  stocks  are  not  easy  to  locate. 
Much  of  the  business  is  being  done  at  $1.10  and  more. 

STRINGBEANS — The  packing  of  stringbeans  is 
just  commencing  in  California,  the  crop  being  later 
than  usual.  It  will  be  several  weeks  before  operations 
get  under  way  in  some  of  the  other  Pacific  Coast  States. 

PUMPKIN — Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  recently 
brought  out  opening  prices  on  new  pack  pumpkin,  as 
follows:  No.  2,  75  cents;  No.  2%,  921/2  cents,  and  No. 
10,  $2.90. 

PEAS — Coast  packers  interested  in  pea  packing  in 
the  Middle  West  have  seen  prospects  for  a  large  and 
excellent  pack  fade  away,  just  when  a  satisfactory 
season  seem  assured.  In  Utah,  a  very  fine  pack  is 
being  put  up  and  this  promises  to  exceed  last  year’s 
pack  of  1,310,499  cases  by  at  least  15  per  cent.  The 
pack  in  Washington  promises  to  be  about  2,000,000 
cases,  or  double  that  of  last  year,  while  a  pack  of 
200,000  cases  is  expected  in  Oregon.  The  early  esti¬ 
mates  were  for  a  pack  of  about  400,000  cases  in 
California. 

PEARS — The  Pacific  Coast  pear  crop  will  be  much 
smaller  than  in  recent  years,  but  canners  are  of  the 
opinion  that  they  will  be  able  to  pack  all  the  market 
can  readily  care  for.  The  trade  is  still  very  much  up 
in  the  air  as  to  the  size  of  the  1934  pack  in  the  North¬ 
west  and  the  stocks  still  on  hand  there.  Canners  of 
the  Northwest  have  seen  fit  to  withhold  pack  statistics, 
apparently  feeling  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  do 
so,  but  there  are  instances  reported  where  California 
canners  have  been  given  business  through  their  policy 
of  acquainting  the  trade  with  this  information  as  soon 
as  available.  In  making  preparations  for  the  new 
pack  a  lot  of  attention  is  being  given  the  peeling  of 
pears  by  machine.  Last  year  about  400,000  cases 
were  machine  peeled  and  much  more  will  be  handled 
in  this  manner  this  year. 

PINEAPPLE — Canned  pineapple  stocks  were  very 
low  at  the  end  of  the  packing  year.  May  31,  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  pack  having  worked  out  to  a  nicety.  This 


fruit  is  packed  every  month  in  the  year,  making  pos¬ 
sible  a  revision  of  quotas  from  time  to  time.  The 
heavy  production,  however,  is  in  July  and  August.  No 
official  announcement  has  been  made  of  the  output  for 
the  packing  year  recently  ended,  but  it  is  expected  that 
this  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  9,000,000  cases, 
leaving  out  the  pack  of  juice. 

CHANGE  PRO-RATA  LAW — Governor  Frank  F. 
Merriam,  of  California,  has  signed  the  Phillips  Bill, 
making  changes  in  the  pro-rate  law.  The  old  law 
provided  that  the  prorate  commission  could  select 
members  of  the  prorate  committees  without  restriction. 
The  new  measure  says  that  the  committee  members 
shall  be  selected  from  a  group  nominated  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  also  provides  that  growers  of  a  particular 
crop  seeking  a  prorate  marketing  must  produce  to 
the  California  Prorate  Commission  the  signatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  individual  farmers  and  551  per  cent 
of  the  owners  of  the  total  land  involved. 

BIRD  AND  FISH  TREATY  OFF— Mexican  author¬ 
ities  seem  to  feel  that  a  little  reciprocity  might  be  in 
order  in  connection  with  the  suggestion  of  the  United 
States  Government  that  a  migratory  bird  treaty  be 
signed,  protecting  ducks  from  wholesale  slaughter. 
Mexico  was  quite  willing  to  sign  a  measure  to  protect 
the  birds,  but  demanded  in  return  that  California 
canners  quit  their  “wanton  slaughter”  of  fish  in  Mexi¬ 
can  waters.  Canners  pointed  out  the  losses  they  would 
sustain  if  fishing  operations  were  confined  to  home 
waters  so  the  migratory  bird  treaty  was  not  signed. 

PRICES  RECORD  DECLINE 

HOLESALE  grocery  prices,  reversing  their  usual  seasonal 
trend  showed  a  sharp  drop  in  June  according  to  the  index 
of  wholesale  grocery  prices  compiled  for  National -American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  by  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Haney. 

Reporting  the  price  movement  for  the  past  month,  Dr.  Haney 
says: — 

“THE  INDEX  fell  sharply  in  June.  The  index  showed  a  de¬ 
cline  of  1.5  per  cent  from  May,  while  there  is  usually  a  seasonal 
gain  of  0.1  per  cent  in  June. 

“A  TYPICAL  BILL  of  wholesale  groceries  gives  an  index  of 
86.9  in  June,  against  88.3  in  May.  (The  average  for  1921  is 
taken  as  100.)  The  index  is  4.1  per  cent  over  the  figure  for 
June,  1934. 

“THE  INDEX  is  based  on  a  list  of  24  representative  grocery 
items,  the  daily  quotations  of  which  are  averaged,  a  weight  be¬ 
ing  given  to  each  according  to  its  importance  in  the  sales  of  an 
average  grocer. 

“THE  SHARP  decline  in  the  price  of  peas  was  the  largest 
single  factor  in  the  fall  of  the  June  index.  Other  items  which 
averaged  lower  in  June  were  cheese,  cottonseed  oil,  coffee, 
prunes,  beans  (dried),  Maryland  corn.  No.  3  tomatoes,  peaches, 
flour,  and  oats.  Those  whose  averages  were  higher  were  cod¬ 
fish,  rice.  No.  2  tomatoes,  salmon,  lard,  and  cornmeal.” 


THE  JUNE 

AVERAGES 

for  the  past 

fifteen  years  are 

follows: 

1921 . 

.  96.2 

1929.. 

. 109.6 

1922 . 

. 105.0 

1930.. 

.  93.4 

1923 . 

. 126.0 

1931.. 

.  79.7 

1924 . 

. 112.9 

1932.. 

.  67.31 

1925 . 

. 122.6 

1933.. 

.  72.9 

1926 . 

. 118.2 

1934., 

.  83.6 

1927 . 

. 109.6 

1935.. 

.  86.9 

1928 . 

. 112.6 
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GRADE  MARKETING  OF  CANNERY  TOMATOES 
IN  NEW  lERSEY  AND  OTHER  STATES 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

No.  2  and  2  per  cent  culls,  and  Pennsylvania  averaging 
68  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  1,  27  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  2  and  5 
per  cent  culls.  The  southeastern  states,  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  according  to  available  infor¬ 
mation,  produced  a  crop  of  low  quality,  which  was 
probably  due  to  unfavorable  growing  conditions.  The 
keen  competitive  buying  on  the  open  market  in  this 
section  apparently  resulted  in  the  crop  being  harvested 
in  a  condition  which  caused  considerable  waste  in 
processing. 

Average  percentages  for  the  various  states  indicate 
that  the  quality  of  tomatoes  delivered  on  contract,  with 
the  price  determined  by  the  quality  delivered,  is  im¬ 
proving  each  year.  In  New  Jersey  the  average  for 
the  past  season  was  equal  to  that  of  the  1932  season, 
which  was  a  year  more  favorable  to  producing  stock 
of  high  quality. 

Comparisons  of  the  average  percentages  of  U.  S. 
No.  1,  U.  S.  No.  2  and  culls  for  1932,  1933  and  1934 
are  listed  for  those  states  whose  figures  are  available. 

1932  1933  1934 


PercentaKe  Percentage  Percentage 

Stete  U.S.l  U.S.2  Culls  U.S.l  U.S.2  Culls  U.S.l  U.S.2  Culls 

Colorado  .  68  25  7  66  28  6  69  26  6 

Delaware  .  40  55  5  30  58  12  No  inspection 

Illinois  .  63  36  1  47.9  45.1  7 

Indiana  .  37  61  2  .  56.1  41.6  3.4 

Maryland  .  38  68  4  28  62  10  43.6  60.8  6.6 

New  Jersey....  58  39  3  52  44  4  58  39  3 

New  York .  56  41  3  57  40  3  66  32  2 

Ohio  .  60  31  9  63  28  9  68.58  25.26  6.16 

Pennsylvania..  52  43  5  51  43  6  68  27  5 

Utah  .  68  38  4  60  36  4  60  35  5 

Virginia  .  54  39  7  .  25  58  17 

Oregon  .  75  22  3  74  22  4 


*  Jt 

’GRAMS  OF  INTEREST 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

IN  MEMORIAM — As  regards  the  recent  death  of 
Mr.  N.  H.  Fooks,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Tri- 
States  Packers  Association  passed  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  : 

Whereas,  The  death  of  our  past  President  and  co¬ 
worker,  Nelson  H.  Fooks,  removes  from  our  midst  a 
leader  both  in  the  Canning  Industry  and  in  Association 
work  who  has  been  an  inspiratio,  a  wise  counselor, 
a  true  friend ;  and 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Association,  Inc.,  here¬ 
by  express  its  deep  appreciation  for  the  splendid  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  the  Industry  and  to  the  Association 
and  at  the  same  time  its  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  family. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Reso¬ 
lution  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  and 
a  copy  be  mailed  to  a  member  of  the  family. 

BROWN  &  BOOK,  INC.,  Westfield,  New  York,  are 
putting  out  a  six-ounce  can  of  Tomato  Juice  to  retail 
at  5  cents. 

H.  P.  FRIDAY  of  the  Markesan  Canning  Company, 
Markesan,  Wisconsin,  died  recently  after  a  long  illness. 
He  is  survived  by  a  son  and  two  grand-daughters. 


IOWA  PICKLE  &  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been 
formed  at  Farmington,  Iowa,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$20,000. 

J.  C.  MORGAN  COMPANY,  Traverse  City,  Michi¬ 
gan,  will  operate  a  maraschino  cherry  pitting  plant  at 
Hart,  Michigan  this  season,  having  completed  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  furnishing,  free  of  charge,  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  light  and  water  with  the  Hart  village  Council 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

* 

NEW  YEARBOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE  REVIEWS 
RESULTS  OF  RESEARCH 

A  RTICLES  on  practically  all  phases  of  the  technical 
and  economic  research  done  in  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
/  \  ment  of  Agriculture  appear  in  the  Department’s 

Yearbook  of  Agriculture  for  1935,  which  is  just  off  the 
press.  The  articles  are  non-technical  and  cover  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  including  those  dealt  with 
by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
Among  the  topics  to  which  the  book  devotes  special 
attention  are  soil  erosion,  the  eradication  and  con¬ 
trol  of  insect  pests,  forest  conservation,  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  chemical  investigations. 

In  a  foreword,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Henry 
A.  Wallace,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  organizing 
scientific  research,  without  destroying  the  spirit  of 
free  inquiry. 

“We  combine  organization  with  freedom  in  our 
political  life,”  says  the  Secretary.  “We  are  trying  to 
do  the  same  in  the  economic  sphere.  There  is  an 
identical  problem  in  science.  Organization  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  this  field,  too.  Modern  science  is  co-operative. 
Scientific  men  cannot  work  in  isolation  without  funds, 
equipment,  and  communication  with  fellow  workers. 
But  the  organization  of  research,  particularly  in  studies 
that  affect  economic  interest  is  difficult.  It  tempts  us  to 
anticipate  findings.  This  temptation  we  must  resist. 
Otherwise  the  research  is  spurious  and  the  research 
morale  declines.  Science  is  either  free  or  dead.  In 
organizing  research  we  must  not  destroy  its  nature  and 
leave  only  a  mechanism.” 

That  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
measurably  solved  this  problem  and  discovered  how 
to  organize  research  without  regimenting  the  research 
personnel  is  indicated  by  the  new  Yearbook,  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  foreword  declares.  The  Secretary  remarks 
that  the  articles,  although  generally  expressing  a  con¬ 
sensus  among  specialists  in  the  subjects  discussed  and 
in  related  fields,  do  not  exclude  individual  opinion  and 
individual  findings.  The  Department,  the  foreword 
says,  does  not  impress  a  dead  uniformity  on  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  its  scientific  staff,  but  encourages  freedom  of 
expression,  as  well  as  freedom  of  inquiry. 

Besides  the  general  articles  by  the  Department’s 
specialists,  the  volume  contains  the  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1934,  and  the  usual 
collection  of  agricultural  statistics.  The  book  may  be 
obtained  through  Senators  and  Congressmen,  or  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C., 
at  $1.00  a  copy. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fiarures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  onr  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% .  12.56 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  . . 

Large,  No.  2^ . . .  t2.66 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2^ .  2.60  ...._> 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.16  2.10 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large.  No.  2 . . . 

rips.  White.  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  -~.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  ~.....  >•••— 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  iq . .  . .  ........ 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . . . .  »••••• 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  cz . 42%........ 

No.  2%  . 80  - 

No.  10  . 2.76  - 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60  .70 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.00  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10 .  4.00  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 72%  t.75 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  t3.60 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.25  . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.17% . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 77%  t.80 

No.  10  .  4.25  4.25 

Soaked,  No.  2..„ . . . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 .  . . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2% . 

Whole,  No.  10 . . . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  2% . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced.  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bai.tam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Fancy,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 


Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 97% . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  tl.02% 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 

No.  2%  _ .70  - 

No.  10  .  2.90  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  ........ 

No.  10  . 8.76  - 

Fancy,  No.  2..„ . 80 

No.  10 . . — .  4.26 - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . — .  — 

No.  10  . .  . 

PEAS*  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  tl.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s .  ........ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  tl.35 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s............. . .  ». — 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 62% . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.20  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 76 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  4.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  3.75 

No.  2  Ungraded  . 70 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2%..-«..........._....„.__  .76 

No!  io‘'3.’™'.Z!!!3  TtS 


t.86 

t.76 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2_ . .  ....~.. 

No.  2%  . 80  t.80 

No.  8  . . . . . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 72% . 

No.  2%  .  1.00  tl.OO 

No.  8  _ _  _  _ 

No.  10  .  3.25  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 96  t.97% 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.15  t3.16 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Ph'esh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  ........ 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 86  t.85 

No.  3  .  t.95 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  10 . :. . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  3.15  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . .j . 45  t.45 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 46  . 

No.  2  . 65  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 65  t.G6 

No.  2%  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  3  . 95  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 95  fl-OO 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  3.00  *3.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Fancy 


PEACHES* 


Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails... 

SMonds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 


PINEAPPLE* 


.50 

.60 

.76 

.70 


Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%......  2.26  tl 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10.. 
Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 


1.35 

6.00 

1.76 

*1.60 

*1.80 

2.00 

*1.60 

6.75 

*6.00 

1.60 

*1.40 

1.76 

*1.46 

*1.66 

*6.60 

2.26 

*1.80 

. 

*1.70 

*1.60 

*1.46 

7.00 

*6.76 

RASPBERRIES* 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10.... 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . ! . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.25  *2.45 

No.  10s  .  8.50  *8.00 


Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

.60  . 

4.00  . 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

.70  . 

.70  . 

No.  1  . 

No.  10  . 

.50  . 

4.60  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 

2.1() 

*2.15 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

Kn  9  . 

.7*5  . 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

6.00 

3.00 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

1.10  . 

3.75  . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

*1.76 

1.20  . 

1.17% . 

1.10  . 

Canned  Fruits 

Standard,  4  oz . . . 

5  oz . 

1.00 

1.10 

*1.10 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

8  oz . 

1.86 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

10  oz . 

2.10 

*2.10 

Michigan,  No.  ID.. 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.... 

Pa.,  No.  8 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Preserred.^.......— _ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10.. 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSESERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice..... . . — .... 

No.  2  Juiee».....»....~...~_~~~~~.. 
No.  6  Jnlce..~...»~..~~~~............ 


3.36  *3.60 
3.'90 


2.50  *1.85 
.  *2.25 


6.76  6.75 


SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas.  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 


1.80  *1.86 


1-42% . 

1.55  . 

1.17% . 

1.07%*1.05 
.80  . 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 


4.90 


%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton.. 


*2.30 

*2.60 


California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 


.60  . 

1.12%  1.16 

3.60  . 

.66  . 

.76  _ 

2.60  _ 


Blue  Fin,  Is.. 
Striped,  %s 
Striped,  %s 


2.92% . 

1.86 

1.00 

*1.00 
i . 

1.22^ 

1.10 

*1.10 

1.16 

*1.20 

3.26 

*3.25 

3.60 

*3.60 

3.90 

*3.90 

2.86 

*2.86 

3.06 

7.30 

13.65 

4.86 

3.40 

4.60 

8.00 

4.16 

6.26 

*6.26 

11.60 
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General  Utility 
Filler 

For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice, 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agenta 

Cannera  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


_  I 

SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


COSTLY  DREAMS 

Sandy:  My  wife  dreamt  last  night  she  went  to  a 
sale  and  spent  $2.00  for  a  dress. 

Jock:  What  did  you  do? 

Sandy:  Well,  it  was  so  wasteful,  I  made  her  go  back 
to  sleep  and  buy  it  for  $1.98. 

GOOD  GUESSER 

Shronk  stopped  his  motorcar  at  a  desolate  cross¬ 
roads  and  yelled  to  a  farmer  who  lay  on  a  cart,  “Hey, 
Cornsilk,  is  this  the  way  to  Croydon?” 

The  farmer  raised  himself  in  astonishment.  “Say, 
stranger,  how  did  you  know  my  name  is  Cornsilk?”  he 
asked. 

“I  guessed  it,”  said  the  motorist. 

“Then,”  said  the  farmer  as  he  drove  on,  “guess  your 
way  to  Croydon.” 

INNOCENCE  IS  BLISS 

“Why,  Dorothy !  What  are  you  doing  with  that  poor 
little  pussy  cat?” 

“I’se  tryin’  to  find  the  money !” 

“What  money,  dear?” 

“Why,  papa  said  that  ev’ybody  put  money  in  the 
kitty  last  night  ’cept  Uncle  Bill!” 

FISH  STORY 

A  young  mother,  upon  her  husband’s  return  from 
his  law  office  in  the  evening,  met  him  at  the  door  with 
a  proud  smile. 

“Oh,  dearie,  we  weighed  the  baby  today  for  the  first 
time.  And  he  weighs  47  pounds.” 

“A  6- week-old  child  weighs  47  pounds?  Impossible! 
What  did  you  weigh  him  on?” 

“On  the  scales  that  you  carry  in  your  kit  to  weigh 
the  fish  you  catch.” 

Victim :  Say,  I  need  a  glass  of  water  after  that  shave. 

Barber:  What’s  the  matter,  sir? 

Victim:  Oh,  I  just  want  to  see  if  my  face  will  still 
hold  water. 

THE  PUREST  ON  THE  FARM 

Visitor:  I  suppose  you  farmers  would  be  glad  to 
have  this  rain  keep  up? 

Farmer:  Waal,  it’ll  do  us  more  good  if  it  comes 
down. 

CAUSE  FOR  TEARS 

“You  must  feel  pretty  badly  if  your  best  friend  has 
run  off  to  Europe  with  your  wife.” 

“Yes,  I’ll  miss  him.” 
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WHERE  TO  Buy 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTESt,  for  Chain  Dcyicea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Apple  ParinK  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BEILTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robips  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

Bottlers’  Machinery. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. :  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying,  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKEitS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  BLACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Dies.  (Ian.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Al.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  henietie- 
ally  sealed). 

Anoerican  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fjllers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


GENEKAL  AGENTS  for  Machineir  Hfrs. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spraeue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragae-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Eanipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeline. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Capper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

IlNTVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ldimann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIEIS,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Eltc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  BfACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinea. 
Belt  Drives,  Eltc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STORAGE  &  WAREHOUSING 
Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TMters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Beg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  &  STORAGE 
Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co..  Scranton,  Pa. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Badtimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  VegcUbles. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks.  Wood. 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  particulars 


SPEED  CONTROL 

Hamachek- Waukesha  speed  control  accommodates  crop 
conditions  perfectly.  There  are  eighteen  separate  divisions  to 
locate  the  speed  regulating  lever  within  a  range  of  30%  of  the 
engine  speed.  Each  different  position  provides  for  a  change 
in  the  speed  of  the  apron  roller  about  one-half  revolution  per 
minute.  Every  condition  of  the  crop  can  be  met  instantly 
without  stopping  the  engine.  Once  adjusted,  the  governor 
will  hold  the  engine  speed  steady  until  the  crop  condition  re¬ 
quires  a  change.  This  speed  control  device  and  the  Waukesha 
governor  are  the  result  of  more  than  20  years  of  continuous 
development  of  this  one  type  of  mechanism.  The  governor  is 
built  as  a  patented  integral  part  of  the  engine,  and  is  not  an  ac¬ 
cessory  or  attachment. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 


SOLE  DISTRIHUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  ■  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANT 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 


ynanufacluren  of  (Packen  Sanitarif  Gam 


. .  ^iviiion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Pucken  of  Pkillips  Delicious  Quulilij  Canned  fJooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.  S.  A. 


One  Thing 
You  Can  Control 


The  fickle  whims  of  the  weather  —  the 
size  of  the  nation’s  pack  —  the  competition 
of  other  foods  —  these  are  factors  on  which 
a  single  canner  exerts  very  little  influence. 
But  it  is  the  mark  of  a  good  canner  not  to 
leave  to  chance  what  he  can  control  by 
forethought  and  precaution. 


Good  seed — disease  resistant,  vigorous, 
prolific,  uniform  in  maturity — here  is  the 
essential  basis  of  a  quality  pack.  Your  con¬ 
trol  extends  to  its  selection. 


On  all  markets — quality  speaks  out. 


ABBortatP^  (Sromn*B,  3nt, 

Breeders  and  Grtnrers  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

^aupM,  (Unnwptlitul 


Kreeiling  Stations  and  Production  Branches  Advantageously  Located  in  Various  States 
Distributing  Branches  at  Indianapolis,  liid.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  Salinas,  Calif. 


